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Presidential  Address 

Delivered  at  Lincoln,  March  12th,  1960 

by 

Mr.  G.  W.  WHATMOUGH,  M.P.S. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ARACHNOLOGY 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  arachnology,  the  study  of 
spiders  and  their  near  relations,  is  a  neglected  subject.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this — the  two  most  important  being  a  lack  of 
elementary  literature  on  the  subject  and  difficulty  in  maintaining  an 
attractive  reference  collection.  There  are  plenty  of  well-illustrated 
books  on  insects  to  tempt  the  beginner,  but  only  one  on  spiders  and 
even  this  is  no  longer  up-to-date. 

My  own  introduction  to  the  spider  world  began  about  twelve 
years  ago  when  I  chanced  to  pick  up  a  little  book  entitled  simply 
“  Spiders  ”.  It  was  one  of  the  famous  “  King  Penguin  ”  series  written 
by  Dr.  W.  S.  Bristowe  and  beautifully  illustrated  with  previously 
unpublished  spider  portraits  by  A.  T.  Hollick  painted  as  long  ago  as 
1867.  I  realised  that  here  was  a  fascinating  new  world  and  one  which 
I  had  to  explore  further.  I  next  found  a  book  by  T.  H.  Savory. 
This  was  called  “  Spiders  and  Allied  Orders  of  the  British  Isles,”  a 
more  comprehensive  work  which  gave  instructions  to  the  beginner  on 
identification  and  classification  of  the  British  species.  I  soon  found, 
however,  that  even  with  this  help  I  could  not  identify  even  some  of 
the  obviously  common  species  that  I  was  finding.  Later  I  was  to 
discover  that  many  of  the  line  drawings  of  diagnostic  characters  were 
far  from  the  aids  to  recognition  that  they  were  intended  to  be. 

There  was  no  local  specialist  in  the  field  of  arachnology  so  I 
decided  to  write  to  Dr.  Bristowe  to  see  if  he  could  assist  me.  Although 
he  was  an  extremely  busy  man  with  an  important  position  in  one  of 
our  largest  chemical  firms,  he  wrote  back  at  once  and  offered  to  help 
where  possible.  In  fact  he  had  had  to  hand  over  the  task  of  compiling 
the  Ray  Society’s  proposed  work  on  the  taxonomy  of  British  spiders 
to  two  other  workers — Mr.  G.  H.  Locket,  who  was  then  a  Harrow 
schoolmaster  and  Dr.  A.  F.  Millidge,  an  industrial  chemist.  I  ap¬ 
proached  these  two  gentlemen  and  they  have  helped  me  consistently 
ever  since.  Whatever  progress  I  have  made  has  been  due  to  their 
help  in  identifying  my  difficult  specimens  and  by  keeping  me  up-to- 
date  with  copies  of  their  published  material.  Even  while  they  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  preparation  and  checking  of  “  British  Spiders,” 
they  could  still  find  time  to  examine  and  report  on  my  own,  often 
trivial,  specimens. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  Ray  Society’s  “  British  Spiders  ”  in 
1951-53,  the  task  of  identification  has  been  greatly  simplified  and  only 
in  the  one  great  family  Linyphiidae,  to  which  about  half  of  our  native 
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species  belong,  is  there  still  any  real  difficulty.  Dr.  Millidge  has 
specialised  in  this  family  and  has  provided  three  keys  which,  used  in 
conjunction  with  relevant  illustrations  in  the  text,  help  the  individual 
worker  through  what  he  has  described  as  “  this  maze  of  genera.” 

Having  described  my  own  introduction  to  the  world  of  spiders 
this  might  be  a  suitable  point  to  outline  the  position  of  the  Arachnida 
in  the  Animal  Kingdom.  Arachnids  form  part  of  the  phylum  Arthro- 
poda,  which  consists  of  invertebrate  animals  with  jointed  limbs. 
Other  important  Classes  in  this  phylum  are  made  up  of  Insects, 
Centipedes,  Millipedes  and  Crustaceans.  The  various  classes  of  the 
Arthropoda  are  often  confused  with  one  another  even  by  naturalists, 
and  spiders  and  their  relatives  are  still  frequently  referred  to  as  insects . 
This  is  a  relic  of  the  past.  From  the  time  of  Linnaeus  until  about 
1815,  the  Arachnida  were  included  in  a  parent  group  called  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  “  Insecta.”  It  was  not  until  the  French  biologist  Lamarck 
(dismayed  by  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  Linnaean  “  Insecta  ”) 
proposed  splitting  the  group  into  three  separate  classes,  that  the 
modern  conception  of  the  Arachnida  emerged. 

Since  the  formation  of  Lamarck’s  “Arachnida  ”  the  class  has 
suffered  many  changes  in  composition  and  has  been  used  as  a  repository 
for  arthropod  orders  which  appeared  to  be  misfits  in  other  classes. 
Although  the  component  orders  have  continued  to  alter,  I  think  there 
is  no  argument  regarding  the  British  representatives  which  are  as 
follows : — 

Araneae  True  spiders 

Opiliones  Harvest  spiders 

Pseudoscorpiones  False  scorpions 
Acari  Mites  and  Ticks 

Spiders  are  dominant  in  this  country  but  mites  are  numerically 
and  economically  more  important.  By  reason  of  the  diseases  they 
inflict  on  man  and  animals  and  the  havoc  they  cause  to  crops  and 
stored  food,  the  acari  claim  by  far  the  biggest  share  of  the  time  of  the 
Department  of  Arachnology  at  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 
My  own  work  on  the  other  hand  has  been  chiefly  with  spiders  and 
harvest-spiders,  but  I  have  tried  to  keep  local  records  of  the  few  false 
scorpions  which  have  come  my  way. 

Collecting  Arachnids 

Members  of  the  two  orders  Araneae  and  Opiliones  can  be  obtained 
by  most  of  the  methods  familiar  to  entomologists — notably  beating  and 
sweeping.  Harvest  spiders,  false  scorpions  and  mites  are  often  revealed 
by  shallow  digging  in  loose  earth  and  leaf  mould  under  trees.  Harvest 
spiders  are  frequent  visitors  to  sugar  patches  and  I  have  received  a 
number  of  specimens  of  the  Opilionid  genus  Oligolophus  from  ento¬ 
mologists  who  have  captured  them  at  sugar.  Beating  of  bushes 
generally  (gorse  and  willow  in  particular)  is  profitable  in  early  summer 
and  again  in  autumn.  Young  oaks,  the  lower  branches  of  pines  and 
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holly  bushes  all  yield  their  particular  species.  An  umbrella,  a  white 
sheet  or  even  an  opened  newspaper  will  serve  to  receive  the  arachnids 
dislodged  by  beating.  Sweeping  in  grass,  particularly  at  the  edge  of 
water,  undergrowth  in  woods  and  ditches,  heather  and  reeds  is  always 
worth  while.  Bracken  is  not  a  prolific  habitat  except  for  harvest  spiders 
in  autumn.  Sweeping  is  most  productive  and  interesting  in  June 
when  some  of  the  rarer  and  incidentally  some  of  our  most  attractive 
spiders,  reach  maturity.  The  Salticids  or  jumping-spiders  and  the 
Thomisids  (crab-spiders)  are  particularly  prevalent  in  June.  The 
bulk  of  the  catch  from  sweeping  or  beating  at  any  time  of  the  year  will 
consist  of  immature  specimens.  In  time  one  can  recognise  the  juveniles 
by  their  size  or  colouring,  which  is  often  brighter  in  the  young,  or  in 
the  case  of  immature  males  by  the  lack  of  pigmentation  of  the  pedipalps. 
It  is  usually  impossible  to  identify  immature  specimens  with  certainty. 

“  Wholesale  ”  collecting  methods  are  useless  against  the  many 
ground-dwelling  species.  Many  of  these  can  only  be  obtained  by 
laborious  grubbing  in  undergrowth,  turning  over  stones,  wood  and 
particularly  paper,  sacking  and  old  cartons  which  have  been  left  on 
the  ground.  I  once  found  a  very  nice  male  Agroeca  sheltering  under  a 
discarded  cardboard  box  on  a  grass  verge  under  several  inches  of  snow. 
Cardboard  is  a  useful  insulating  material  and  spiders  have  not  been 
slow  to  realise  this.  If  the  “  Keep  Britain  Tidy  ”  movement  makes 
any  headway  then  spiders  are  going  to  suffer  great  hardship  during 
spells  of  severe  weather.  Teasing  out  cut  grass  and  reeds,  handfuls 
of  moss,  fallen  leaves  or  accumulated  debris  from  woods  over  a  white 
sheet  or  opened  out  newspaper  is  often  surprisingly  productive.  By 
this  means  the  elusive  false  scorpion  sometimes  comes  to  light.  Other 
species  difficult  to  find  by  any  of  the  methods  already  detailed  can  be 
obtained  by  searching  crevices  in  the  bark  of  living  and  fallen  trees. 
It  is  helpful  to  hold  a  piece  of  bark  over  a  sheet  or  sweep  net  to  catch 
those  creatures  which  drop  immediately  they  are  disturbed.  I  have 
lost  many  a  good  specimen  by  neglecting  to  do  this.  If  possible 
examine  the  bare  surface  of  the  trunk  as  well  as  the  piece  removed. 
Two  spiders  we  can  expect  to  find  under  bark  are  Ciniflo  fenestralis 
and  C.  similis.  Occasionally  the  smaller  Lepthyphantes  minutus  and  a 
very  fierce  creature  with  three  characteristic  black  diamonds  on  its 
long  abdomen— Segestria  senoculata.  Very  rarely  indeed  we  are 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  relative  of  our  long-legged  house  spiders, 
the  attractive  Textrix  denticulatum.  A  spider  which  seems  to  prefer 
the  crevices  between  the  rails  of  wooden  fences  is  the  large  orb-spinner, 
Araneus  umbraticus.  Its  abdomen  is  flattened  to  enable  it  to  live  in 
these  rather  restricted  conditions. 

Small  arachnids,  such  as  mites  and  false  scorpions,  may  be  collected 
from  bags  of  moss,  dead  leaves  and  the  like  by  putting  the  material 
gradually  through  some  form  of  Berlese  Funnel.  Briefly  this  consists 
of  a  funnel  to  which  gentle  heat  can  be  applied.  Originally  this  was 
done  by  means  of  a  hot- water  jacket  but  now  it  is  usual  to  do  this  by 
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simply  suspending  an  ordinary  60  w. — 100  w.  electric  bulb  over  the 
funnel  and  its  contents.  A  small  conical  flask  is  placed  underneath  to 
collect  the  creatures  as  they  are  driven  out.  If  desired  the  receiver 
may  contain  a  little  50% — 70%  alcohol  to  kill  any  specimens  as  they 
drop  in. 

Some  typical  habitats 

T.  H.  Savory  has  stated  that  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  in  one 
season  at  least  sixty  different  spiders  can  be  found  and  this  number 
he  says,  can  be  increased  to  a  hundred  by  intensive  work.  No  home 
in  the  British  Isles  is  without  its  arachnid  occupants  and  most  collectors 
are  likely  to  begin  their  work  in  or  near  their  own  homes.  Over  a 
period  a  surprising  number  of  species  can  be  found  without  going 
beyond  the  garden  gate.  The  following  species  are  normal  indoor 
dwellers  and  are  listed  more  or  less  in  order  of  frequency.  As  autumn 
gives  place  to  winter  a  number  of  outdoor  species  seek  the  shelter  of 
man’s  habitations  but  in  general  these  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
common  garden  dwellers. 

First  of  the  indoor  spiders  must  be  Tegenaria  domestica ,  the  com¬ 
mon  house  spider  which  builds  the  familiar  triangular  web  in  the 
corners  of  rooms  and  behind  furniture.  The  web  is  not  frequently 
renewed  and  collects  dust.  When  it  gets  too  bad  the  spider  leaves  it 
for  the  housewife  to  sweep  away.  I  think  this  spider  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  general  dislike  of  her  race  by  housewives  but  happily 
Tegenaria  is  not  typical  and  some  spiders,  notably  orb  weavers,  are 
themselves  very  good  housewives.  A  larger  and  more  positively 
marked  relative  of  the  common  house  spider  is  Tegenaria  atrica  which 
seems  to  replace  T.  domestica  in  some  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  but  usually 
the  two  species  occur  together.  The  largest  specimen  of  Atrica  found 
locally  measured  five  inches  from  leg  tip  to  leg  tip,  the  body  being 
easily  an  inch  in  length.  These  spiders  always  look  bigger  when 
darting  across  a  floor.  When  captured  the  actual  measurements  are 
frequently  disappointing. 

The  common  wall-spider  Ciniflo  similis ,  though  normally  an 
outdoor  dweller,  is  extremely  plentiful  indoors.  Its  blueish  web, 
familiar  on  brick  and  stone  walls,  is  often  seen  on  stacked  coal.  The 
spiders  are  sometimes  found  trapped  in  sinks,  baths  and  wash-basins 
where  they  go  in  search  of  water  and  are  unable  to  escape.  Males 
can  also  be  seen  running  across  floors  even  during  daylight  hours. 
In  some  houses,  but  more  often  in  shops  and  offices  where  spiders  are 
less  freqently  disturbed,  a  rarer  relation  Ciniflo  ferox  is  sometimes  to  be 
found. 

Herpyllus  blackwalli ,  a  grey  and  silky  nocturnal  hunter,  can  be  seen 
running  on  bedroom  walls  when  the  light  is  switched  on.  It  hides 
anywhere  as  daylight  breaks  and  often  chooses  our  folded  clothing 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  very  common  in  Lincoln  houses  and  probably 
everywhere. 
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Window  frames,  particularly  in  little  used  rooms,  form  the 
habitat  of  several  common  indoor  dwellers  for  example  Theridion 
melanurum ,  a  tiny  black  spider  with  a  row  of  whitish  diamond  markings 
running  down  the  centre  of  its  abdomen  to  the  spinnerets.  Steatoda 
bipunctata ,  which  belongs  to  the  same  family  but  is  larger  than  T. 
melanurum ,  has  a  brown  polished  abdomen  with  four  impressed  spots 
and  a  double  row  of  white  dashes  down  the  centre.  Several  members 
of  the  genus  Lepthyphantes  build  their  sheet  webs  in  the  corners  of 
windows,  particularly  those  which  are  not  cleaned  too  frequently. 
The  two  most  likely  to  be  found  are  L.  nebulosus  and  L.  leprosus. 

If  your  house  happens  to  be  situated  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
City  of  Lincoln  you  might  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  on  your  premises 
a  large  spider  with  a  crimson  head  and  polished  grey  abdomen.  Its 
name  is  Dysdera  crocota  and  a  fine  portrait  of  it  may  be  found  in  Dr. 
Bristowe’s  “  World  of  Spiders.” 

Houses  with  central  heating  or  buildings  such  as  hotels,  where 
the  temperature  rarely  falls  below  about  45  °F.,  can  support  the  long- 
legged  house  spider  of  southern  counties,  Pholcus  phalangioides.  It 
is,  however,  extremely  rare  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  only  place  I  have 
ever  seen  it  is  in  the  Church  which  stands  close  by  Tattershall  Castle. 

One  or  two  other  spiders  are  found  very  occasionally  indoors — 
like  the  tiny  jumping  spider  Sitticus  pubescens.  It  can  be  expected 
in  early  summer.  Finally  there  is  the  very  rare  spider,  at  least  in 
eastern  counties,  Oonops  domesticus.  There  is  only  one  Lincolnshire 
record  established  by  Arthur  Smith  in  1930.  A  report  of  this  will  be 
found  in  our  Transactions  of  the  period.  The  spider  is  a  tiny  insigni¬ 
ficant  creature  and  could  be  more  plentiful  than  we  have  realised  up 
to  now. 

Transferring  our  attentions  to  the  garden,  we  can  be  sure  of 
finding  at  least  three  of  our  common  orb-spinners.  The  common 
garden  spider  Araneus  diadematus  is  familiar  to  all.  This  is  the  spider 
which  is  often  seen  vibrating  rapidly  in  the  centre  of  its  web  when 
disturbed  or  frightened.  Its  abdominal  pattern  is  fairly  constant  and 
usually  includes  a  white  cross  on  the  fore  part,  but  in  general  colour¬ 
ation  it  can  vary  a  good  deal.  Old  specimens  tend  to  become  rather 
bristly  in  appearance. 

In  town  gardens,  the  smaller  Zygiella  x-notata  is  more  plentiful 
than  the  garden  spider.  Zygiella  frequently  builds  her  snare  across 
door  and  window  frames  as  well  as  on  walls,  railings  and  bushes. 
She  will  often  come  indoors  to  lay  her  eggs  in  autumn.  The  snare  of 
Zygiella  can  be  at  once  recognised  since  two  of  the  sectors  are  free 
from  cross  strands  of  silk.  The  radial  thread  in  between  is  the  one 
held  by  the  spider  in  her  retreat. 

Probably  the  most  abundant  spider  in  the  garden,  as  almost 
everywhere  in  late  summer,  is  another  orb-spinner,  Meta  segmentata. 
It  displays  an  almost  endless  diversity  of  colouration  but  happily  the 
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general  pattern  is  usually  recognisable.  Its  two  nearest  relatives  are 
only  found  in  damp  or  dark  situations  away  from  sunlight.  Other 
orb-spinners  occur  locally  in  gardens,  for  example  Araneus  cornutus 
which  sometimes  appears  to  replace  the  common  garden  spider. 
Others  appear  occasionally  such  as  the  giant  Araneus  quadratus  and 
the  small  bright  green  A.  cucurbitinus. 

Jumping-spiders  are  not  very  common  in  gardens  but  the  familiar 
“  zebra-spider  ”  ( Salticus  scenicus)  can  usually  be  seen  from  May 
onwards  on  sunlit  walls  and  doors.  If  its  movements  are  followed 
for  a  few  minutes  it  will  be  seen  to  jump  with  speed  and  accuracy  at  any 
small  insect  which  happens  to  come  within  range  of  its  head-lamp  eyes. 

The  so-called  money-spiders  of  the  large  family  Linyphiidae  are 
present  in  quantity  and  variety  in  most  gardens.  Two  genera  Lin- 
yphia  and  Lepthyphantes  are  almost  sure  to  be  represented  even  in 
small  town  gardens  where  they  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of  shelter 
afforded  by  any  equipment  or  rubbish  left  around.  Shallow  wooden 
trays  and  upturned  flower  pots  are  much  appreciated.  I  remember 
once  finding  a  female  Bolyphantes  alticeps  under  a  forgotten  pot  in  a 
Lincoln  garden.  This  spider  is  rarely  seen  in  this  part  of  the  County 
and  I  had  to  wait  several  years  before  I  found  another.  An  easy  way 
to  discover  what  ground-dwelling  species  live  in  the  garden  is  to  sink 
a  number  of  glass  jars  into  the  soil  and  examine  the  contents  fairly 
frequently.  A  female  Theridion  ovatum  entering  one  of  the  jars 
would  soon  dispose  of  any  weaker  prisoners. 

After  exhausting  the  possibilities  of  house  and  garden,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  best  to  select  a  few  small  areas  for  intensive  work.  Regions  of 
marsh,  woodland  and  heath  give  the  most  varied  range  of  species. 
Only  a  few  areas  in  Lincolnshire  have  been  seriously  worked.  One 
of  these,  the  old  L.N.E.R.  ballast  pit  near  Lincoln  was  visited  regularly 
during  the  years  1955-6  and  a  list  made  of  the  arachnid  fauna.  The 
resulting  total  of  true  spiders  was  forty-seven  and  of  harvest  spiders 
only  two.  Many  of  our  members  have  contributed  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Gibraltar  Point  fauna.  Even  this  rather  bleak  and  windswept 
terrain  has  been  found  to  support  some  thirty-six  spiders  and  four 
harvest-spiders.  Another  spot  within  easy  reach  of  Lincoln  is  a 
marshy  area  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the  original  “  Bracebridge 
Park.”  This  tract  of  country,  lying  between  Brant  Road  and  the 
Witham,  is  flooded  at  intervals  during  a  normal  year  and  is  undisturbed 
by  animals  or  cultivation.  Several  typical  marsh  and  swamp  spiders 
have  been  found  to  live  here  notably  Diplocephalus  cristatus  and  Erigone 
longipalpis.  The  latter  is  more  frequently  found  on  the  seashore 
between  high  and  low  water.  It  survives  repeated  immersion  in  sea 
water  hence  its  ability  to  live  comfortably  in  “  Bracebridge  Park.” 

Sandy  areas  support  a  great  variety  of  wolf  spiders,  including  the 

Plate  opposite-Top :  Araneus  umbraticus  Clerck  on  birch  awaiting  final  moult  (x 6). 
Bottom:  Common  Zebra  Spider  Salticus  scenicus  (Clerck).  Face  showing  anter¬ 
ior  row  of  eyes  (x  30).  Photographs  by  Peter  J.  Wilson ,  1960. 


Top:  Araneus  cucurbitinus  (Clerck) — male  (x  8). 

Bottom:  Common  Crab  Spider  Xysticus  cristatus  (Clerck)  in  defensive  attitude 
(x  12).  Photographs  by  Peter  J.  Wilson,  1960. 
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attractive  Arctosa  perita  a  familiar  inhabitant  of  coastal  sand  dunes 
and  sometimes  plentiful  on  inland  sandy  stretches.  One  of  the  crab- 
spiders,  Philodromus  fallax ,  is  adapted  to  live  on  sand  but  is  rarely 
found  inland  in  my  experience.  The  common  crab-spider  Xysticus 
cristatus  occurs  on  sand  and  light  soil  almost  everywhere.  Both 
Arctosa  perita  and  Philodromus  fallax  are  so  well  adapted  in  general 
colouration  to  life  on  sand  that  they  are  rarely  seen  until  they  move 
and  vanish  as  soon  as  they  stop  again.  A  very  local  sand-dweller 
Hyctia  nivoyi  (included  by  some  in  the  genus  Marpissa)  has  occasionally 
been  found  at  Gibraltar  Point  in  depressions  in  the  ground.  It  has 
never  been  taken  elsewhere  on  our  Lincolnshire  coast  though  it  has 
been  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wash  in  Norfolk. 

Sunny  banks  are  always  richer  in  spider  life  than  colder  slopes 
with  a  northerly  aspect.  It  is  only  on  warm  and  sheltered  banks  that 
we  can  find  (in  this  County)  the  labyrinth  spider  Agelena  labyrinthica. 
I  have  seen  its  web,  like  a  miniature  Heligoland  trap,  in  many  parts 
of  the  county  on  railway  embankments,  roadsides  and  river  banks, 
but  always  on  the  side  facing  the  sun.  Many  common  spiders  are 
more  plentiful  on  sunny  banks,  e.g.,  Theridion  bimaculatum ,  the  only 
spider  of  its  genus  to  carry  its  egg  cocoon ;  the  long-legged  crab-spiders  of 
the  genus  Tibellus  and  the  largest  of  our  wolf-spiders  Pis  aura  mirabilis. 

Edges  of  ponds  support  many  interesting  members  of  the  family 
Linyphiidae  and  this  is  also  the  place  to  look  for  those  wolf-spiders 
which  can  run  on  the  surface  of  still  water.  These  are  the  Piratae , 
which  live  in  silken  tubes  in  the  grass  at  the  edge  of  ponds.  The  tubes 
open  out  at  the  water’s  edge.  Recently  I  have  seen  members  of  the 
species  Lycosa  lugubris  running  on  the  surface  of  water  in  the  same 
way.  This  ability  is  due  in  part  to  an  oiliness  of  the  tips  of  the  tarsi 
and  also  to  surface  tension  of  the  water.  Coarse  grass  and  reeds  over¬ 
hanging  the  water  provide  the  typical  habitat  of  the  long  narrow 
rather  golden  spiders  of  the  genus  Tetragnatha.  They  cling  to  reeds 
with  legs  stretched  out,  fore  and  aft,  only  their  ragged  orb  snares 
advertise  their  presence. 

Woodland,  particularly  mixed  and  long  established  woodland, 
supports  the  greatest  profusion  of  arachnid  fife.  Some  of  our  most 
attractive  spiders  live  on  tree  trunks.  There  is  one  in  particular, 
Drapetisca  socialis  which  runs  on  the  trunks  of  silver  birches.  So 
well  is  it  camouflaged  that  one  has  to  examine  the  bark  minutely  to 
discover  it.  It  is  a  fairly  common  spider  in  late  summer  but  not  easy 
to  capture.  Another  species  with  a  similar  habitat  is  much  rarer  and 
local  in  occurrence.  This  is  Theridion  lunatum  and  the  best  time  to 
look  for  it  is  May  to  June.  It  used  to  be  fairly  common  in  woods  near 
Doddington,  its  tangled  web  being  very  noticeable  on  the  lower 
branches  of  birches.  Extension  of  sand  and  gravel  workings  have 
now  reduced  its  numbers.  Apart  from  the  trees  themselves  the 
accumulated  debris  at  the  base  of  the  trunks  is  always  worth  turning 
over.  In  this  material  members  of  all  our  native  arachnid  orders  may 
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be  found.  Local  records  show  that  the  bulk  of  our  most  interesting 
discoveries  have  been  made  in  woods  and  this  is  particularly  true  of 
harvest-spiders . 

Heather  and  heathland  should  be  well  searched  in  June  for  crab- 
spiders  and  jumping-spiders,  and  in  both  June  and  September  for  the 
orb-spinners.  Here  is  one  type  of  habitat  where  wholesale  collection 
methods  such  as  sweeping  and  beating  have  an  advantage  over  more 
selective  methods. 

Apart  from  the  special  habitats  mentioned  above  there  are  other 
less  obvious  places  where  spiders  can  be  found.  I  am  thinking 
particularly  of  fences,  railings  and  bridges  (particularly  iron  bridges). 
These  are  splendid  hunting  grounds  particularly  in  autumn  when 
most  of  the  aeronautical  spiders  are  migrating  to  fresh  territories. 
Amongst  the  more  permanent  residents  on  railings  are  Zygiella  x-notata 
and  several  members  of  the  genus  Theridion.  Iron  bridges  are  just 
as  productive  and  in  turn  have  their  own  spider  population  which 
can  include  the  orb-spinner  Araneus  sclopetarius.  However,  special 
instruments  are  needed  to  dislodge  it  from  its  daytime  hiding  places. 
Many  spiders  are  described  as  “  living  under  stones  ”  but  this  is  not 
a  fruitful  type  of  habitat  in  Lincolnshire.  I  did  once  find  two  different 
species  of  spiders  and  a  harvest-spider  new  to  the  County  under  a 
single  flat  stone  in  an  old  quarry  near  Holywell,  but  this  was  exceptional. 
It  is  much  more  profitable  to  leave  no  piece  of  rubbish  unturned  than 
to  follow  the  advice  of  the  old  saying  too  literally. 

Catching,  killing  and  preserving  specimens 

Having  dealt  with  the  most  important  types  of  habitat,  it  might 
be  helpful  to  consider  some  ways  of  catching,  killing  and  preserving 
spiders.  It  is  good  practice  never  to  pick  up  any  arachnid  in  the 
fingers.  This  would  be  certain  to  damage  the  specimen.  Even  if 
the  soft  abdomen  is  not  crushed  the  delicate  hairs,  spines  and  tricho- 
bothria,  which  are  important  in  subsequent  identification  would  surely, 
be  damaged.  Instead  of  picking  up  a  spider,  allow  it  to  drop  or  run 
into  a  dry  tube  of  its  own  accord.  This  is  not  as  difficult  as  one  might 
imagine.  A  little  experience  in  the  typical  reactions  of  cornered  spiders 
is  of  great  value.  For  example,  spiders  found  hanging  under  sheet 
webs  will,  when  disturbed  or  frightened,  drop  on  a  line  into  the  under¬ 
growth  and  can  frequently  be  caused  to  drop  directly  into  a  wide¬ 
mouthed  tube  placed  beneath.  I  used  to  find  Agelena  labyrinthica  to 
be  a  difficult  spider  to  catch  until  I  adopted  the  following  method. 
Disturbance  in  front  of  the  animal’s  snare  always  caused  it  to  retreat 
into  the  narrow  end  of  the  funnel  and  drop  into  thick  vegetation. 
A  hand  thrust  down  behind  the  snare  had  the  opposite  effect,  the 
spider  running  swiftly  across  the  “  apron  ”  and  once  again  dropping 
swiftly  to  safety.  If,  however,  a  stick  or  pencil  is  pushed  gently 
down  towards  the  narrow  spout  of  the  funnel  and  at  the  same  time  a 
wide  tube  is  brought  gently  up  to  the  front  opening  the  spider  is 
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cornered.  Vigorous  manipulation  of  the  stick  at  the  rear  will  now 
result  in  Agelena  rushing  forward  straight  into  the  vessel.  Fast 
moving  wolf-spiders  are  not  easy  to  catch  on  the  ground,  but  if  kept 
moving  for  a  few  seconds  they  are  found  to  tire  quickly  and  capture  is 
simplified.  Spiders  living  in  long  grass  react  to  any  sort  of  danger  by 
running  up  the  stems.  Simply  follow  them  up  the  stem  and  on 
reaching  the  top,  shake  them  gently  into  a  tube.  Apart  from  the  rule 
of  never  handling  specimens  it  is  also  important  to  collect  one  spider 
only  in  each  tube.  Many  spiders  will  damage  or  destroy  weaker 
species  when  brought  into  close  contact. 

Killing  and  preserving  can  be  done  in  one  simple  operation  using 
a  mixture  which,  for  convenience,  I  have  named  “Araneol.”  It 
consists  of 

Distilled  water  25%  by  volume 

Glycerin  2.5% 

Industrial  methylated  spirit  to  100% 

The  trace  of  gylcerin  is  added  to  prevent  the  complete  drying-out 
of  specimens  left  for  a  long  time  in  faultily  sealed  tubes.  In  the  field 
spiders  and  other  small  arachnids  may  be  killed  by  dropping  them 
directly  into  this  liquid  but  I  only  use  this  method  when  I  am  short  of 
dry  collecting  tubes.  A  tube  of  araneol  should  always  be  carried  to 
avoid  missing  the  chance  specimen  which  can  appear  at  any  time 
sometimes  in  the  most  unlikely  situation.  If  a  tube  of  diluted  spirit 
is  carried  for  collecting  in  the  field  it  is  a  good  idea  to  make  it  a  simple 
“  fifty-fifty  ”  mixture  of  industrial  spirit  and  distilled  water.  If  this 
is  used  specimens  must  be  transferred  to  araneol  as  soon  as  possible 
on  reaching  home. 

Animals  directly  killed  in  the  50%  mixture  are  more  relaxed  and 
manageable  but  this  dilution  is  not  bacteriostatic  and  will  not  prevent 
decomposition.  Alcoholic  mixtures  stronger  than  75%  should  never 
be  used.  Specimens  killed  and  preserved  in  strong  alcohol  have  their 
limbs  drawn  up  tightly  so  that  subsequent  examination  becomes 
impossible  without  incurring  damage.  Undoubtedly,  if  time  permits, 
the  best  method  is  to  collect  specimens  singly  in  dry  tubes  and  to  kill 
those  needed  for  study  by  subjecting  them  to  the  vapour  of  ethyl 
acetate  for  a  few  minutes.  A  useful  killing  bottle  consists  of  a  wide 
glass  tube  with  a  hollow  polythene  stopper  into  which  is  placed  a 
small  plug  of  absorbent  cotton  wool.  A  few  drops  of  liquid  ethyl 
acetate  on  the  cotton  wool  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  kill  most  of  our 
native  species.  Larger  tropical  spiders,  such  as  the  sparassids  found 
in  bananas  and  the  hairy  mygaleomorphs,  and  very  large  British  speci¬ 
mens  such  as  Tegenaria  atrica>  are  resistant  to  ethyl  acetate  but  may  be 
killed  by  using  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  instead.  After  a  few  minutes 
in  contact  with  the  asphixiating  vapour,  transfer  the  specimen  to  50% 
alcohol  for  a  few  hours  and  finally  to  araneol  for  permanent  preservation. 
If  a  specimen  is  required  with  its  legs  and  palpi  neatly  spread  out, 
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e.g.,  for  drawing  or  photography  a  little  more  trouble  must  be  taken. 
After  placing  it  in  the  weaker  alcohol  in  a  shallow  dish  the  limbs  are 
gently  brushed  out  in  the  required  positions  with  soft  camel-hair 
paint  brushes.  This  brushing  is  repeated  as  often  as  necessary  for  a 
few  hours  or  until  the  limbs  cease  to  be  drawn  up.  This  process 
can  be  easy,  or  very  monotonous  and  in  some  cases  requires  almost 
constant  attention. 

Microscopic  examination 

Arachnids  must  be  examined  completely  submerged  in  araneol  in 
shallow  dishes.  Whatever  microscope  is  used  the  stage  must  be 
horizontal  and  the  tube,  therefore,  vertical.  This  being  so  the  use 
of  an  inclined  binocular  eyepiece  makes  work  with  the  instrument 
much  more  comfortable.  To  prevent  small  creatures  from  turning 
over  in  the  spirit  a  thin  slice  of  plastic  foam  or  viscose  sponge  of  fairly 
coarse  texture  will  be  found  most  helpful.  When  a  layer  of  sponge  is 
placed  in  the  vessel  remember  to  add  enough  liquid  to  cover  both  it 
and  the  specimen  otherwise  reflections  will  result.  Apart  from  those 
creatures  with  globular  or  humped  abdomens,  it  is  easy  to  turn  most 
spiders  on  their  backs  to  examine  the  ventral  surface.  It  is  easier 
still  to  examine  the  carapace,  eyes  and  dorsal  region.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  creature  into  a  position  which  it 
will  not  maintain  without  assistance.  Spines  and  trichobothria  on 
the  legs,  minute  processes  on  the  chelicerae  or  particular  details  of  the 
male  palp  are  often  incredibly  difficult  to  find  and  examine  without 
the  aid  of  sponge  to  hold  the  specimen  on  its  side  without  rolling  over. 
Regarding  lighting,  since  most  arachnids  are  dark  and  opaque  and 
are  examined  in  at  best  translucent  dishes,  some  form  of  surface 
lighting  must  be  used.  A  high  powered  focusing  beam  is  often 
necessary  and  in  fact  I  use  this  type  of  illumination  constantly. 

Storage  of  specimens 

A  major  difficulty  in  the  pursuit  of  arachnology  is  the  storage  of 
specimens.  They  must  be  kept  permanently  in  diluted  alcohol. 
With  all  the  care  in  the  world,  after  a  few  years,  legs  become  brittle 
and  break  off  or  else  the  abdomen  bursts  or  becomes  severed  at  the 
pedicel.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  arachnology  has  been  neglected 
by  those  naturalists  who  like  to  form  collections.  Occasionally  one 
sees,  in  the  public  galleries  of  museums,  spiders  which  have  been 
pinned  out  like  insects.  Unless  treated  as  subjects  worthy  of  taxidermy, 
the  soft  parts  of  the  body  become  shrivelled  out  of  all  recognition. 
Research  collections  like  those  of  Pickard- Cambridge  and  Koch  are 
stored  in  glass  tubes  plugged  with  cotton  wool  and  inverted  in  spirit 
in  wide-mouthed,  stoppered  jars.  Ideally  one  specimen  is  placed  in 
each  tube  but  where  space  is  limited  a  number  of  individuals  of  both 
sexes  of  a  species  might  be  placed  in  tubes  provided  they  were  taken 
in  the  same  locality.  Names,  dates  and  other  relevant  details  are 
written  in  waterproof  ink  on  slips  of  paper  placed  inside  each  tube. 
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This  “  museum  ”  method  of  storage  saves  space  and  has  the  advantage 
that  once  the  stoppers  of  the  outer  vessels  are  sealed  with  spirit-proof 
cement  they  can  be  left  for  many  years  without  danger  of  drying  out. 
The  main  disadvantage,  I  think,  is  the  difficulty  in  locating  and  re¬ 
moving  a  particular  tube  from  the  centre  of  a  jar  where  the  label 
cannot  be  seen  or  from  the  outside  under  the  “  shoulder.” 

The  alternative  method  involves  the  use  of  separate  loose  tubes 
which  will  probably  have  to  be  stored  on  their  sides  in  shallow  boxes. 
Here  perfect  individual  closures  are  essential.  The  ordinary  glass 
collecting  tubes  familiar  to  naturalists  are  roughly  made  from  glass 
tubing  and  are  a  variable  commodity.  They  are  technically  known  as 
shell  tubes  and  are  usually  provided  with  ordinary  corks  or  rubber 
bungs  neither  of  which  are  suitable  for  our  purpose.  The  only 
spirit- tight  closure  suitable  for  these  variable  shell-tubes  is  the  “  suba- 
seal  ”  plug  insert  made  in  natural  uncoloured  rubber.  The  best 
containers  tried  so  far  are  controlled-neck  shell  tubes  fitted  with  hollow 
white  polythene  stoppers.  Polythene  is  not  so  adaptable  or  resilient 
as  rubber  but  the  controlled-neck  tubes  receive  extra  machining  of 
the  neck  rim  which  minimises  the  variations  in  diameter  so  effectively 
that  polythene  plugs  can  be  safely  used  in  conjunction  with  them. 
There  are  three  main  types  of  polythene  stopper,  solid,  open  and  open- 
finned.  The  solid  variety  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  as  when  the 
temperature  rises  sufficiently  they  are  liable  to  pop  right  out  of  the 
tube  with  disastrous  results.  The  open  stoppers  are  thin  walled  and 
never  pop  out  in  ordinary  circumstances.  The  finned  type,  a  more 
recent  variation  of  the  open  stopper,  has  three  delicate  fins  surrounding 
the  hollow  plug  giving  adaptability  and  resilience  equal  to  rubber. 

Tubes  can  be  labelled  inside  or  out,  most  workers  preferring  the 
first  method.  The  label  can  be  in  pencil  or  waterproof  ink.  Ink  is 
more  legible  when  the  paper  is  soaked  in  spirit  but  some  brands  of 
Indian  ink  have  been  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  araneol.  A  conti¬ 
nental  make  called  “  Pelikan  ”  works  well  and  is  available  at  art  shops. 
The  label  should  bear  the  full  scientific  name  of  the  specimen  and  the 
name  of  the  person  who  has  identified  it.  If  possible  the  date  and 
the  place  where  the  specimen  was  found  should  be  included.  If  the 
tube  is  too  small  to  take  a  label  big  enough  to  carry  full  details  a 
numbering  system  can  be  evolved  with  reference  to  a  dated  log-book. 

Suggestions  for  local  study 

I  have  tried  to  cover  some  aspects  of  an  enormous  subject  and 
would  like  to  conclude  with  a  few  suggestions  for  local  study. 

1.  The  Water  Spider.  Is  this  creature  still  to  be  found  in  the 
dykes  and  ponds  of  Lincolnshire?  It  has  been  reported  from  the 
Mablethorpe  area  but  not  lately.  The  most  recent  sightings  are 
near  the  mouth  of  The  Humber.  I  have  to  admit  that  I  have  never 
seen  the  Water  Spider  alive  but  I  hope  that  before  long  we  shall  be 
able  to  define  the  extent  of  its  range  in  the  County. 
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2.  Spiders  of  hot  houses.  One  of  our  native  species  ( Theridion 
tepidariorum )  has  been  found  in  local  hot  houses  but  not  for  a  good 
many  years.  It  constructs  extensive  tangled  snares  in  corners  of 
windows.  It  has  been  found  living  happily  out-of-doors  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  but  in  Lincolnshire  we  are  likely  to  find  it  only  under  glass 
and  if  it  is  to  be  re-discovered  this  is  where  we  must  look  for  it.  Several 
imported  species  of  the  family  Oonopidae  five  in  hot  houses  at  Kew 
and  have  become  established  in  many  other  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
So  far  none  of  these  spiders  have  been  recorded  in  Lincolnshire. 
Some  common  outdoor  spiders,  particularly  orb-spinners,  appear  to 
change  in  general  colouration  after  a  few  generations  of  hot-house 
existence.  Research  in  this  field  could  be  most  interesting. 

3.  Distribution  of  Lincolnshire  harvest-spiders.  Over  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  British  species  have  already  been  found  in  the  County  but 
five  of  the  rarer  ones  viz:  Homalenotus  quadridentatus ,  Nemastoma 
chrysomelas ,  Lacinius  ephippiatus ,  Oligolophus  meadei  and  Megabunus 
diadema  have  so  far  only  been  found  in  isolated  spots.  I  am  sure 
that  local  records  are  far  from  complete  and  serious  work  on  this 
order  is  long  overdue. 

4.  Search  for  Pholcus  phalangiodes.  As  already  stated  this  long- 
legged  house  spider  has  so  far  been  located  only  in  one  building  in 
Lincolnshire,  namely  the  Church  which  stands  in  the  shadow  of 
Tattershall  Castle.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  lives  elsewhere 
in  the  County  and  members  are  urged  to  look  out  for  it  hanging  in 
fairly  extensive  tangles  of  silk  often  at  or  above  eye-level.  It  might 
be  located  in  any  type  of  building,  possibly  in  a  neglected  room  but 
one  which  remains  reasonably  warm  during  the  winter.  Once  recog¬ 
nised,  Pholcus  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other  British  spider. 

5.  Gossamer  days.  These  phenomena  have  long  fascinated 
writers  and  naturalists.  It  is  not  known  how  common  or  how  rare 
these  occurrences  might  be.  Any  information  on  the  observation  of 
mass  spider  flights  coupled  with  details  of  weather  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  at  the  time  would  be  helpful  to  increase  our  local  knowledge 
on  the  subject.  Almost  every  still  autumn  morning  the  trailing  threads 
of  our  common  aeronauts  can  be  seen  but  I  would  think  that  mass 
migrations  in  this  part  of  Great  Britain  are  comparatively  rare.  I  am 
waiting  to  be  proved  wrong ! 

6.  Intensive  study  of  special  areas.  This  work  is,  of  course, 
already  going  on  and  our  knowledge  of  the  arachnid  fauna  of  such 
places  as  Gibraltar  Point  and  Linwood  Warren  has  increased  immensely 
over  the  last  few  years.  Other  areas  such  as  Scotton  Common,  the 
Humber  Estuary  and  the  Holland  Division  of  the  County  in  general 
have  not  been  so  well  studied.  Work  on  the  changes  in  the  arachnid 
life  of  comparatively  new  woodland  under  the  Forestry  Commission 
would  not  be  without  interest. 

The  above  half  dozen  suggestions  are  given  at  random  to 
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indicate  the  varied  fields  into  which  future  work  can  be  directed. 
Many  others  will  no  doubt  suggest  themselves  and  even  as  I  write 
I  hear  that  work  is  being  done  on  the  reactions  of  spiders  to  colour. 
Finally,  I  am  very  pleased  to  offer  my  grateful  thanks  to  all  those  who 
have  helped  me  so  generously  in  the  past.  Apart  from  those  already 
mentioned  I  must  also  add  my  thanks  to  Mr.  R.  J.  Batters,  Dr.  S.  H. 
Robinson,  Mr.  P.  Wilson  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Young  for  help  in  micro¬ 
scopic  and  photographic  matters.  To  Mr.  G.  N.  Holland  and  Mr. 
Wilson  for  the  use  of  slides  and  photographs,  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Riggall,  not 
only  for  the  use  of  slides,  but  also  for  making  some  excellent  original 
drawings,  and  to  all  those  members  who  have  sent  me  specimens 
enabling  me  to  build  up  a  useful  reference  collection  of  the  Lincoln¬ 
shire  arachnida. 
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MECHANICS  OF  INSECT  MIGRATION 

by 

E.  C.  RIGGALL 

When  a  smali  boy  I  was  shown  round  a  museum,  and  was  so 
much  impressed  by  an  exhibit  of  insects  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
acquire  a  collection  of  my  own.  I  was  still  trying  to  find  out  how 
insects  were  captured  and  preserved  under  glass,  when  I  met  with  a 
serious  counter-attraction.  A  stranger  came  to  town,  and  his  personal 
effects  were  rumoured  to  include  a  glider.  In  those  days  aircraft 
of  any  kind  were  extremely  rare,  and  I  went  to  considerable  pains  to 
scrape  an  acquaintance  with  the  owner  of  this  fabulous  machine. 
Unlike  modern  gliders,  this  early  type  proved  to  be  a  biplane  with  open 
fuselage.  Near  to  my  home  in  North  Lincolnshire  was  a  large  area 
of  well-grazed  pasture  with  contours  of  smoothly  rounded  hills  sweeping 
down  into  a  valley.  It  was  good  for  a  toboggan  run  in  winter  or  kite 
flying  in  summer.  Here  too  the  glider  became  airborne  in  short 
flights  from  the  windward  slopes.  My  interest  in  the  glider  led  to  a 
growing  acquaintance  with  the  wind.  I  sucked  my  finger  and  held 
it  up  to  feel  for  the  wind,  and  turned  myself  into  the  position  which 
the  Glider  Pilot  called  “  into  wind.”  I  became  sensitive  to  slight 
changes  in  wind  force  and  direction.  In  time  I  began  to  realise  how 
the  air  flowed  from  place  to  place  as  an  ever-changing  live  stream 
carrying  all  sorts  of  powers. 

The  early  type  of  glider  used  gravity  in  place  of  an  engine,  and 
when  launched  its  performance  was  limited  to  a  controlled  descent. 
I  eventually  concluded  that  there  was  no  future  for  this  kind  of  aircraft. 
Many  years  later  my  interest  in  gliders  was  revived  when  I  found  that 
the  modern  machine  could  be  used  for  investigating  movements  of 
the  atmosphere  which  affect  the  distribution  of  insects.  By  this  time 
the  glider  had  been  developed  into  a  machine  which  could  defeat 
gravity,  obtain  altitude  from  lift  provided  by  rising  air  currents,  and 
ride  the  winds  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

As  I  approached  adolescence  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  become 
acquainted  with  several  kindly  naturalists  who  showed  me  how  to 
mount  and  preserve  specimens.  I  also  learned  that  an  experienced 
collector  knew  where  and  when  to  look  for  species  in  which  he  was 
interested.  When  he  saw  a  particular  area  he  sometimes  knew,  almost  at 
a  glance,  what  species  were  likely  to  be  existing  there.  The  experienced 
collector  worked  on  certain  fundamentals,  that  the  necessary  food 
plants  were  present,  the  place  sufficiently  sunny  or  shady,  and  some¬ 
thing  besides  which  I  could  only  describe  as  instinctive  recognition. 
In  course  of  time  I  became  fairly  proficient  at  finding  good  localities 
for  insects  in  a  country  where  intensive  farming  was  already  beginning 
to  bring  down  the  fauna.  There  was  however,  very  definitely  fixed  in 
my  mind  the  impression  that  insects  were  sedentary,  that  they  kept 
close  to  the  place  where  they  had  fed  as  caterpillars,  and  that  individuals 
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that  wandered  more  than  a  few  miles  were  exceptional  and  belonged 
to  a  very  few  species.  My  mind  was  full  of  localities,  some  a  few 
acres  in  extent,  to  which  one  went  to  find  rarities,  or  localised  species. 

At  times  I  was  puzzled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  large  numbers 
of  insects,  often  of  one  or  very  few  species,  without  any  evidence  of 
breeding  in  the  district. 

One  of  the  localities  which  I  visited  to  obtain  local  species  was  a 
small  area  of  moorland  where  males  of  the  Clouded  Buff,  Diacrisia 
sannio ,  could  often  be  kicked  up  out  of  the  heather.  Now  and  then  an 
individual  would  change  from  horizontal  flight  to  a  vertical  ascent  and 
continue  until  lost  to  view.  As  I  stood,  net  in  hand,  watching  a  moth 
soar  far  overhead,  I  began  to  realise  that  the  insect  was  being  lifted 
by  an  air  current  which  supplemented  its  own  powers  of  flight.  I  realised 
that  insects  could  be  carried  great  distances  involuntarily,  and  it  seemed 
likely  that  some  specimens  of  the  Clouded  Buff  might  ride  the  wind 
to  places  unsuited  to  their  requirements. 

About  this  time  I  came  upon  a  live  insect  which  must  have  made 
use  of  favourable  winds  to  reach  Lincolnshire  at  all.  At  the  time  I 
was  working  another  locality,  this  time  a  wooded  lane,  and  was  aston¬ 
ished  to  discover  a  live  locust.  Locusts  are  normally  confined  to  the 
hot  arid  regions  of  the  world,  but  sometimes  swarms  migrate  in  a 
north-westerly  or  westerly  direction,  at  times  reaching  Britain.  The 
locust  sheltering  beneath  a  Lincolnshire  hedge  may  have  originated 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  away. 

At  Holbeach  in  South  Lincolnshire  a  shopkeeper  exhibited  a 
single  specimen  of  the  Oleander  Hawk  moth,  Daphnis  nerii.  The 
proprietor  told  me  he  had  captured  the  moth  in  the  town.  In  course 
of  time  I  found  other  instances  of  the  chance  arrival  in  Lincolnshire  of 
single  specimens  of  uncommon  species.  An  elderly  collector  liked  to 
tell  how  he  had  once  netted  a  Camberwell  Beauty  Nymphalis  antiopa , 
in  one  of  the  main  streets  of  my  native  town  of  Louth.  I  concluded 
that  these  insects  did  not  represent  rare  residents,  but  chance  arrivals, 
which  may  have  come  only  once  or  twice  or  migrated  into  the  district 
on  rare  occasions. 

One  evening  I  witnessed  a  shower  of  water-beetles  which  appeared 
to  represent  a  single  species.  I  have  always  regretted  that  although 
this  phenomenon  took  place  almost  on  my  doorstep  I  was  too  occupied 
to  give  the  matter  appropriate  attention.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
flying  beetles  had  been  trapped  by  a  powerful  down  current. 

It  is  usually  difficult  to  observe  the  flights  of  water-beetles, 
because,  in  the  main,  these  appear  to  take  place  at  night.  Those  that 
fly  during  the  day  are  sometimes  decoyed  into  descent  by  a  highly 
polished  object  which  is  mistaken  for  water.  Water-beetles  will 
alight  to  investigate  any  sizeable  container  of  water.  In  June  1939, 
Professor  Grenstead  put  in  his  garden  at  Oxford  a  canvas  bath  five 
and  a  half  feet  across  and  about  one  foot  deep  for  his  children  to  play 
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in,  and  on  the  morning  after  the  day  on  which  he  set  it  up  there  were 
more  than  one  hundred  beetles  in  it.  From  June  30th  to  July  6th  he 
found  eight  kinds  of  water  beetles  with  a  total  number  of  one  hundred 
and  seventeen.  His  garden  was  at  least  one  mile  from  water. 

There  are  records  of  one  or  two  large  Dytiscines,  including  the 
Great  Diving  Beetle  Dytiscus  marginalise  having  been  found  in  the  sea. 

When  entering  or  leaving  water  at  the  commencement  or  termin¬ 
ation  of  a  migration  most  aquatic  insects  have  to  negotiate  the  surface 
film  which  is  the  frontier  between  air  and  water.  The  surface  film  of 
water  is  in  a  state  of  tension  and  offers  resistance  to  the  passage  of  solid 
bodies,  and  can  therefore  support  a  weight,  or  keep  a  buoyant  object 
from  rising  through  it.  Very  small  objects  are  controlled  by  its 
peculiar  properties  and  it  will  support  a  needle.  Aquatic  insects  pass 
through  this  frontier  in  various  ways.  I  think  that  when  leaving  water 
most  beetles  crawl  through  the  film  before  spreading  their  wings  for 
flight.  I  have  seen  the  water-beetle,  Hydrobius  fuscipes ,  return  to  a 
pond  by  closing  its  wings  and  allowing  itself  to  fall  upon  the  surface 
film  in  an  inverted  position.  The  beetle  then  kicked  its  legs  against 
the  air  to  propel  itself  across  the  surface  in  the  direction  of  a  projecting 
water  plant.  On  arrival  the  beetle  seized  the  plant  stem  and  drew 
itself  downward  through  the  surface  film.  A  Boat  Fly,  Corixia 
Geojfroyi ,  crossed  the  frontier  in  a  different  fashion.  The  fly  closed 
its  wings  and  made  a  gentle  descent  upon  the  surface  film.  This 
seemed  to  be  a  preliminary  exploration  to  measure  distance.  A 
second  or  two  later  the  insect  flew  off  the  surface,  climbed  up  steeply, 
and  then  reversed  direction  towards  the  water  in  a  power-dive.  This 
time  it  closed  its  wings  and  went  straight  through  the  surface  film 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  The  Boat  Fly  has  legs  adapted  for 
swimming  and  useless  for  locomotion  on  land.  I  once  found  a  five 
specimen  on  the  sea  shore,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  individual  had 
flown  into  the  sea,  and  been  stranded  by  an  outgoing  tide. 

Butterflies  and  moths  in  process  of  migration  across  wide  seas 
have  been  known  to  rest  upon  the  surface  film  of  calm  water. 

Many  of  the  small  pieces  in  the  pattern  of  migration  are  filled  in 
by  people  who  see  something  unusual  in  the  insect  world  and  pass  on 
the  information.  In  August  1960,  a  Glider  Pilot,  Henryk  Doktor, 
reported  white  butterflies  and  floating  seeds  above  Sutton  Bank, 
Yorkshire,  at  an  altitude  of  3,000  ft. 

Miss  P.  A.  Read,  L.N.U.  member,  saw  a  number  of  dead  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Small  Tortoiseshell  butterfly  Aglais  urticae ,  which  had 
been  drowned  in  the  sea.  Prior  to  this  observation  the  butterfly  had 
been  regarded  as  a  suspected  migrant. 

A  Marconi  Engineer  doing  maintenance  on  light  houses  informed 
me  of  a  migration  of  the  Black  Burying  Beetle,  Necrophorus  humator. 
The  beetles  had  flown  from  the  North  Scottish  mainland  or  the  Orkneys 
to  Sule  Skerry,  a  tiny  isolated  rock  forty  miles  north  of  the  Scottish 
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coast  and  the  same  distance  west  of  the  Orkneys.  The  beetles  may 
have  been  attracted  to  the  islet  by  the  presence  of  carrion.  Sule 
Skerry  contained  a  feeble  race  of  rabbits,  and  when  the  beetles  were 
first  noticed  the  rabbits  had  begun  to  die  from  an  unknown  cause. 
This  migration  shows  an  astonishing  accuracy  of  navigation.  Any 
beetles  failing  to  make  a  landfall  on  the  small  rock  would  be  likely  to 
fly  on  to  be  lost  in  a  waste  of  sea. 

A  migration  of  a  single  species  can  be  complex  and  spread  over  a 
vast  area.  In  1953  a  swarm  of  the  beetle  Aphodius  contaminatus 
appeared  in  the  coastal  area  of  Ingoldmells,  Lines.  During  the  same 
year  an  extensive  migration  of  the  same  species  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
from  France  into  Spain. 

In  course  of  time  I  abandoned  the  theory  that  insects  were  mainly 
sedentary,  and  I  grasped  the  fact  that  a  great  variety  of  insect  fife 
becomes  emigrant  at  times.  I  realised  that  some  of  our  apparently 
local  species  would  not  survive  at  all  in  the  absence  of  reinforcements 
from  overseas.  Migration  and  the  action  of  air  currents  seemed 
responsible  for  the  chance  arrival  of  rare  and  displaced  species.  The 
spirit  of  acquisition  which  had  urged  me  to  become  the  owner  of  a 
collection  was  giving  way  before  a  spirit  of  inquisition.  I  began  to 
forsake  the  natural  habitats  of  insects  and  worked  along  the  Lincolnshire 
coast  searching  for  species  cast  up  by  the  tide.  On  one  occasion  I 
found  many  drowned  specimens  of  the  Four-spotted  Footman  moth, 
Lithosa  quadra.  In  “Moths  of  the  British  Isles”  South  states  that 
this  insect  is  suspected  of  migratory  habits. 

Hordes  of  insects  on  the  bank  of  the  Humber  were  noted  by 
Kirby  and  Spence  in  1816,  but  the  presence  of  the  swarm  was  assumed 
to  be  a  congregation  prior  to  hibernation. 

I  believe  that  the  masses  of  beetles,  hover-flies,  and  other  insects 
which  cluster  upon  the  seaside  promenades  originate  from  immi¬ 
grations  across  the  North  Sea.  These  insects  approach  from  the  sea; 
all  fly  in  the  same  direction,  and  do  not  avoid  objects  which  lie  in  their 
course.  In  July  1960,  Mr.  P.  J.  Wilson,  L.N.U.  member,  observed 
incoming  swarms  of  insects  on  the  Suffolk  coast.  He  noticed  that 
some  of  the  dipterous  flies  and  weevils  clustered  upon  the  first  object 
met  with  on  the  beach,  which  chanced  to  be  a  perambulator.  It  seems 
curious  that  insects  which  arrive  from  overseas  settle  upon  an  in¬ 
hospitable  coast  instead  of  proceeding  inland  toward  cover  afforded  by 
areas  containing  trees  and  bushes.  By  clustering  on  sea  defences,  posts, 
and  promenades,  the  insects  expose  themselves  to  many  kinds  of 
predators,  and  alight  in  places  where  there  is  no  food  supply.  The 
existence  of  a  coastal  down-current  may  account  for  the  fact  that 
insects  alight  along  the  first  edge  of  land,  and  also  for  the  fact  that 
great  numbers  fall  short  into  the  sea.  Kirby  and  Spence  mention  an 
instance  in  Suffolk  of  “  Innumerable  insects  upon  the  beach  close  to 
the  waves,  and  apparently  washed  up  by  them.  Though  wetted  they 
were  quite  alive.”  In  Lincolnshire  I  have  found  very  rare  beetles  in 
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tidal  refuse,  and  can  only  conclude  that  these  insects  had  been  forced 
down  into  the  sea  during  migration. 

Several  beetles  normally  associated  with  fir  trees  and  including 
the  Ladybirds,  Anatis  ocellata ,  and  Neomysia  oblongoguttata ,  can  be 
found  on  the  concrete  sea  walls,  apparently  far  from  any  firs.  This 
same  outwardly  unpromising  area  has  produced  beetles  which  are  too 
new  to  this  country  to  be  included  in  the  classic  works  on  Coleoptera. 
Species  which  appear  in  numbers  during  one  year,  are  not  predominant 
in  successive  years.  Other  species,  in  their  turn,  appear  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  then  may  not  be  seen  again  for  years.  The  number  of 
individuals  forming  a  species  vary  from  time  to  time  and  there  are  no 
doubt  periods  in  the  lives  of  many  species  when  the  population  gets 
very  large.  At  these  times  overpopulation  may  provide  the  stimulus 
for  migration.  A  mysterious  feature  of  coastal  migration  is  the  fact 
that  beetles  of  different  species  tend  to  mount  upon  one  another  when 
the  swarm  alights.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  not  brought  about  by 
overcrowding  as  instances  can  be  found  when  the  migration  is  thin. 
Members  of  a  recently  arrived  swarm  are  usually  extremely  docile  and 
allow  themselves  to  be  picked  up  or  trodden  underfoot.  Some  of 
the  water-beetles  which  accompany  the  migrations  and  cannot  for 
some  reason  be  induced  to  take  to  the  air  again  are  species  which 
Professor  Balfour-Browne  tells  me  will  normally  fly  very  readily  when 
turned  out  of  his  water  net. 

The  stimulus  to  start  an  extensive  migration  may  sometimes  be 
controlled  by  atmospheric  pressure  as  there  are  records  that  tend  to 
show  that  migrations  often  precede  a  period  of  bad  weather.  In  some 
countries  vast  flights  of  insects  have  been  seen  fleeing  before  the  mon¬ 
soon,  or  heralding  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  and  an 
increase  in  humidity  may  sometimes  be  a  ‘  trigger  factor  ’  in  the 
operation  of  these  flights.  On  August  23rd,  1960,  there  was  an 
extensive  migration  of  insects  along  the  Lincolnshire  coast.  This  day 
was  at  first  calm  and  sunny  with  scarcely  any  wind.  Soon  after  the 
bulk  of  the  migrants  had  arrived  the  wind  freshened,  and  the  day 
ended  in  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  accompanied  by  thunder  and 
lightening.  My  mother  often  forecast  the  weather  by  watching  the 
flight  of  swallows.  The  swallows  dipping  low  before  rain  were  low 
because  their  insect  prey  could  not  gain  altitude  owing  to  the  burden 
of  humidity  on  their  wings. 

Migrating  butterflies  have  been  known  to  fly  low  over  the  sea  to 
take  advantage  of  lift  obtained  from  shifting  up-currents  created  by 
wind  blowing  over  the  waves.  The  pushing  wall  of  water  of  each 
wave  creates  a  lifting  up-draught  which  catches  the  lightly  loaded 
insect  and  tosses  it  into  the  air.  Thus  butterflies  are  able  to  proceed 
on  a  kind  of  endless  roller  coaster  above  the  wave-formed  ridges  of  the 
sea.  Insects  crossing  the  sea  close  to  the  wave  tops  and  against  the 
wind  are  also  affected  by  a  condition  known  as  “  wind  gradient.” 
The  wind  loses  force  by  friction  against  the  waves.  It  is  therefore  the 
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least  strong  just  above  wave  level.  A  head  wind  of  twenty  knots  at 
fifty  feet  may  be  reduced  by  friction  to  ten  knots  near  the  surface  of 
the  waves.  Migration  overland  is  affected  by  ascending  currents  of 
warm  air,  caused  by  unequal  warming  of  the  earth’s  surface  by  the  sun. 
The  engine  which  keeps  the  air  in  motion  is  the  sun,  the  warming  rays 
fall  upon  the  ground,  which  reflects  them  and  then  heats  the  atmosphere 
from  below,  like  the  hot-plate  of  an  oven.  The  shimmering  air  above 
a  hot  road  in  summer  indicates  this  process.  The  shimmer  is  the 
visible  sign  that  the  sun’s  heat  is  being  transferred  from  the  ground  to 
the  layer  of  the  air  nearest  to  it.  On  hot,  sunny  days  the  surface  of 
the  earth  warms  up,  but  unequally.  Cornfields  and  villages  warm  the 
air  immediately  above  them  more  quickly  than  meadows.  Tarred 
roads  being  dark  absorb  heat  and  then  warm  the  air  above  them. 
Greenhouses  and  lakes  are  typical  of  other  surfaces  which  respond 
to  the  sun,  and  form  patches  of  warm  air  which  are  unstable  and 
inclined  to  rise.  The  passing  of  a  cloud  shadow  over  the  ground  is 
sometimes  sufficient  to  start  off  one  of  these  thermal  currents.  The 
departure  of  a  strong  thermal  can  be  like  a  gust  of  wind  on  a  calm  day 
scattering  hats  and  newspapers.  I  have  seen  a  strong  thermal  lift 
hay  into  the  air.  When  this  phenomenon  is  met  with  in  the  quiet 
Irish  countryside  and  bundles  of  loose  hay  suddenly  become  airborne 
when  there  is  no  general  lateral  movement  of  the  air  the  cause  is 
attributed  to  a  “  Fairy  Wind.”  This  vertically  rising  air  current  takes 
with  it  various  insects  and  also  carries  water  vapour  which  will  usually 
form  a  cumulus  cloud  at  condensation  level.  Glider  pilots  often  fly 
across  country  by  using  rising  air  underneath  cumulus  clouds,  circling 
up  in  each  thermal,  then  flying  straight  towards  destination,  turning 
height  into  distance.  An  experienced  pilot  in  a  glider  equipped  with 
cloud  flying  instruments  may  fly  into  cloud.  Describing  such  a  flight 
a  former  World  Champion  Glider  Pilot,  Mr.  P.  Wills,  says:  “At  the 
base  of  many  of  the  cumulus  into  which  I  circled  I  found  large  flocks 
of  darting  swallows,  feeding  on  the  swarms  of  insects  carried  up  in  the 
warm  rising  air  from  the  sunny  fields  below;  but  the  birds  never 
followed  the  insects  or  me  into  cloud,  being  just  as  incapable  as  I  would 
be  to  fly  blind  were  it  not  for  the  additional  powers  conferred  on  me 
by  the  magic  properties  of  the  gyroscope.” 

On  one  occasion  I  saw  beetles  borrow  lift  from  a  thermal.  A 
swarm  had  alighted  on  the  coast,  and  a  portion  of  the  assembly  resumed 
flight  and  found  an  ascending  air  current.  The  beetles  remained  in 
close  formation  and  seemed  to  spiral,  rising  in  a  vertical  column,  their 
wings  flashing  in  the  sunshine. 

In  considering  the  mechanics  of  migration  it  must  be  appreciated 
that  the  up-currents  which  help  to  distribute  insects  have  various 
sources.  In  addition  to  thermals  resulting  from  uneven  warming  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  cloud  formations  cause  air  to  rise  and  high  flying 
insects  are  likely  to  be  lifted  to  greater  altitudes  by  the  suction  of 
cloud  masses.  The  strongest  lift  of  all  is  found  inside  a  thunder 
cloud  where  air  sometimes  rises  hundreds  of  feet  per  second. 
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When  a  surface  wind  blows  against  the  flank  of  a  range  of  hills  an 
up-current  is  created  which  shoots  up  and  over  the  hills  in  a  vaulting 
arc.  The  current  thus  deflected  sometimes  rises  into  the  sky  as  much 
as  four  times  the  height  of  the  range,  and  is  stationary. 

Very  powerful  up-currents  sometimes  result  from  wind  blowing 
down  a  mountain  side  and  creating  what  is  known  as  wave  lift.  For 
many  years  wave  lift  was  unidentified  at  gliding  sites  where  wave 
flying  is  now  commonplace.  The  lift  associated  with  wave  conditions 
is  in  the  form  of  comparatively  large  areas  of  rising  air  lying  more  or 
less  parallel  with  the  hill  range  causing  it.  In  certain  atmospheric 
conditions  the  airflow  over  hills  and  mountains  forms  into  wave¬ 
shaped  disturbances  which  continue  up  to  great  heights  and  extend  for 
long  distances  to  the  lee  of  the  original  source.  Sometimes  the  rising 
air  is  so  smooth  that  in  a  glider  no  control  movements  are  needed  for 
minutes  on  end. 

On  June  24th,  1961,  I  was  a  pupil  pilot  in  a  two-seater  Slingsby 
T21-B  glider  which  was  soaring  in  hill  lift  above  Hambildon  Hill, 
Yorkshire.  The  machine  flew  out  of  the  hill  lift  into  a  wave.  The 
altimeter  and  variometer  indicated  a  strong  rate  of  climb,  the  latter 
showing  ten  degrees  of  lift.  As  there  was  a  waiting  list  for  use  of  the 
machine  instruction  flights  were  being  limited  to  twenty  minutes. 
In  an  attempt  to  return  to  the  airfield  within  the  allotted  time  the 
control  stick  was  put  forward  until  the  machine  registered  a  descent 
speed  of  sixty  knots.  Despite  various  other  measures  to  release  the 
machine  from  the  grip  of  rising  air  the  glider  continued  to  gain  height. 
After  about  thirty  minutes  of  wave  flight  the  machine  flew  through 
the  area  of  lift  and  was  able  to  return  to  its  original  airfield. 

There  is  a  kind  of  plankton  of  the  insect  world  which  is  at  the 
mercy  of  air  currents.  It  seems  likely  that  small  insects  may  be 
carried  up  by  waves  beyond  a  point  of  no  return,  and  their  corpses 
are  supported  on  the  winds  for  long  periods.  In  front  of  and  behind 
wave  lift  there  is  usually  a  similar  area  of  sinking  air. 

Some  down  currents  which  cause  insects  to  fall  out  of  the  air 
and  occasionally  result  in  accidents  to  powered  aircraft  are  encountered 
in  the  lee  of  a  hill  or  mountain.  The  chance  arrival  of  some  insect  in 
a  locality  unsuited  to  its  economy  may  often  be  attributed  to  the  action 
of  a  down  current,  and  down  currents  have  been  known  to  deposit 
insects  on  mountain  tops  and  glaciers.  On  one  occasion  a  mass  of 
dipterous  flies  was  found  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  lower  peaks  of 
Cader  Idris  at  a  height  of  one  thousand  feet.  Another  mass  of  insects 
was  found  near  the  summit  of  Snowdon. 

When  the  weather  is  hot  the  presence  of  trees  may  indicate  a 
considerable  downdraught  caused  by  a  layer  of  cooler  air  descending 
over  them. 

There  is  at  least  one  insect  which  appears  to  have  especially 
adapted  itself  to  distribution  by  air  currents.  Prior  to  1890  the 
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Gipsy  Moth,  Lymantria  dispar ,  occurred  profusely  in  the  Huntingdon¬ 
shire  Fens,  but  the  species  appears  to  have  disappeared  from  this 
country.  The  means  by  which  this  insect  spreads  is  not  by  flight. 
The  female  moth  seldom  if  ever  uses  her  wings.  Instead  the  first 
stage  larvae  have  long  hairs  furnished  with  bladders,  and  by  climbing 
to  the  tops  of  trees  and  letting  go  their  hold  they  are  carried  away  by 
a  gentle  breeze,  or  thermal  currents.  These  caterpillars  have  been 
caught  in  traps  on  aeroplanes  up  to  a  height  of  two  thousand  feet  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  show  that  their  dispersal  is  brought  about 
effectively  by  the  wind. 

Apart  from  the  air  currents  themselves  it  seems  that  temperature 
is  the  climatic  factor  having  the  greatest  influence  in  populating  the 
air  with  hordes  of  insects.  The  hotter  the  weather  the  higher  insects 
soar.  Glider  pilots  have  seen  swifts  around  their  machines  at  six 
thousand  feet  and  this  indicates  the  presence  of  insects  nearly  a  mile 
high. 

During  the  early  part  of  my  collecting  I  spent  much  time  looking 
downward,  and  often  used  a  sweeping  net  to  obtain  specimens  of 
insects  from  plants  and  undergrowth. 

Mr.  Omer  Cooper  was  probably  the  first  naturalist  to  use  a 
sweeping  net  to  explore  the  air.  He  tried  the  experiment  at  Wicken 
Fen,  Cambridgeshire.  With  a  short-handled  net  he  swept  the  sky 
during  six  hours  extending  over  four  days  in  July  1929,  and  caught 
more  than  seven  thousand  beetles  of  eighty-one  different  kinds,  twenty- 
five  of  which  had  not  previously  been  found  at  Wicken.  Professor 
Hardy  arranged  with  the  captains  of  ships  crossing  the  North  Sea  to 
fly  from  the  masthead  a  long  townet.  The  resulting  captures  were 
very  interesting  and  included  flies,  aphides,  various  bugs,  wasps,  may¬ 
flies,  beetles,  and  spiders,  and  indicated  that  insects  were  in  the  air 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  land.  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker  operated 
a  grease  trap  from  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  foot  elevation  of  a 
tower  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  This  apparatus,  designed  to  investigate 
the  migration  of  aphides,  used  an  adhesive  supplied  for  grease-banding 
trees.  The  modus  operandi  included  chemicals  for  subsequent 
release  and  cleansing  of  specimens.  Messrs.  A.  C.  Hardy  and  P.  S. 
Milne  used  kites  which  were  flown  to  a  height  of  two  thousand  feet. 
Suitable  nets,  which  could  be  opened  or  closed  in  the  air,  were  attached 
to  the  kites.  In  this  way  samples  of  the  drifting  population  of  small 
insects  at  different  heights  were  taken.  Nets  were  also  attached  to 
the  cables  of  barrage  balloons.  It  was  found  that  during  the  summer 
months  a  column  of  air  one  mile  square  between  the  height  of  one 
thousand  and  two  thousand  feet  contained  a  quarter  of  a  million 
insects,  while  a  similar  column  below  a  thousand  feet  contained  nearly 
a  million. 

In  other  countries  kite  flying  at  night  established  that  migrations 
of  locusts  still  flew  on  after  dark. 
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In  America  a  power  plane  fitted  with  insect  traps  and  operating 
from  just  above  ground  level  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  collected  thirty 
thousand  insects  and  spiders  in  one  thousand  flying  hours.  Insect 
traps  fitted  to  aircraft  have  tended  to  indicate  that  more  insects  travel 
by  day  than  by  night,  and  more  in  moonlight  than  in  the  dark  of  the 
moon. 

The  capricious  interest  which  first  caused  me  to  forsake  the 
favourable  localities  and  proven  habitats  of  species  in  order  to  invest- 
gate  the  movements  of  displaced  and  migrating  insects  has  brought  me 
to  a  little  explored  but  vast  collecting  ground. 

So  far  the  glider  has  proved  to  be  the  best  means  of  investigating 
such  up-currents  as  waves  and  thermals  and  the  glider  pilot  may  be 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  some  new  phenomenon  in  the  atmosphere. 
As  gliders  have  to  be  flown  into  rising  air  it  seems  likely  that  these 
machines  frequent  parts  of  the  atmosphere  likely  to  contain  the  best 
concentrations  of  insects.  The  gilder  pilot,  always  eager  to  find  up- 
currents,  will  deliberately  fly  toward  cloud  formations,  which  a  power 
plane  pilot  will  tend  to  avoid.  Lacking  the  thrust  provided  by  an 
engine  gliders  rely  very  much  upon  a  tight-skinned  streamlined  shape 
designed  to  reduce  drag  to  a  minimum.  It  should  be  possible  to 
obtain  a  sample  of  the  insect  population  of  high  places  by  fixing  an 
adhesive  coated  trap  to  some  part  of  a  glider,  but  an  insect  trap  which 
would  retain  insects  alive  and  could  be  opened  or  closed  during  flight 
would  be  a  more  desirable  fitting.  If  it  is  possible  to  design  insect 
traps  which  can  be  operated  without  an  appreciable  falling  off  in  a 
glider’s  efficiency,  the  interest  of  the  aerobiologist  will  be  greatly 
advanced,  and  the  ultimate  problem  may  be  to  find  time  to  deal  with 
the  vast  amount  of  material  obtained. 


NOTES  ON  CERTAIN  SECTIONS  IN  GLACIAL  DEPOSITS 
IN  THE  LINCOLNSHIRE  WOLDS 

by 

ALLAN  STRAW,  b.a. 

The  glacial  deposits  of  Lincolnshire  are  generally  referable  to 
two  distinct  glaciations,1  separated  by  a  prolonged  period  of  more 
congenial  climate,  during  which  considerable  weathering  and  dis¬ 
section  of  the  earlier  deposits  took  place. 

The  later  drifts  lie  in  the  Humber  ‘  gap,’  along  the  eastern  and 
southern  flanks  of  the  Wolds  as  far  as  Stickford,  and  underlie  the 
‘  Marsh.’  They  are  relatively  little  dissected  and  frequently  occupy 
the  floors  of  the  valleys. 

1  Jukes-Browne,  A.J. — 1885.  “  The  boulder-clays  of  Lincolnshire, 

their  geographical  range  and  relative  age.”  Quarterly  Journal  Geo¬ 
logical  Society ,  41,  114-131. 
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Conversely,  the  earlier  drifts,  or  Chalky  boulder-clays  and  related 
deposits,  lie  on  and  to  the  west  of  the  Wolds,  in  Central  Lincolnshire, 
near  Gainsborough,  and  over  much  of  the  Heath  around  Grantham 
and  Sleaford. 

Three  of  the  sections  here  briefly  described  are  of  the  older 
drifts,  namely  at  Biscathorpe,  Belmont  and  Greetham.  The  other,  at 
Welton-le-Wold,  is  a  fine  exposure  of  the  later  deposits. 

Biscathorpe  (M.R.  53/224846)  (Wold  Gravels,  Ltd.) 

Wartime  excavations  greatly  enlarged  these  quarries  which  are 
opened  in  well  stratified  silts,  sands  and  gravels,  resting  on  a  former 
floor  of  the  Bain  valley  (base,  c.  280  feet  O.D.).  The  deposits  are  some 
50  to  70  feet  thick,  and  are  part  of  a  vast  spread  of  glacial  outwash 
gravel  that  continues  south  to  Market  Stainton,  southwest  towards 
South  Willingham,  and  north  to  Burgh-on-Bain.  They  consist  of 
alternating  seams  and  lenses  of  silt,  sand,  grit,  and  fine  and  coarse 
gravel,  stones  in  the  latter  often  being  up  to  12  inches  in  diameter, 
especially  near  the  base  of  the  deposit.  The  sands  and  fine  gravels 
are  current-  and  ripple-bedded,  but  the  coarser  gravels  are  more 
roughly  stratified.  The  silts  are  variable  in  thickness,  but  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  quarry,  near  the  surface,  they  are  several  feet 
thick.  In  this  same  part  of  the  quarry,  the  gravels  are  covered  by 
some  4  to  6  feet  of  loamy  material,  containing  flints  and  bits  of  chalk, 
that  has  moved  downslope  under  later  periglacial  conditions. 

The  rapid  alternation  of  the  layers  of  sand,  gravel,  etc.,  suggests 
that  they  were  laid  down  by  waters  that  fluctuated  greatly  in  both 
volume  and  velocity.  Shallow,  shifting  and  braided  streams  may  be 
deemed  responsible,  periodically  charged  with  meltwaters,  or  dwindling 
to  discontinuous  pools.  The  overall  inclination  of  the  beds  is  south¬ 
wards. 

The  gravels,  mainly  of  flint  and  chalk  with  some  Lower  Cretaceous 
and  occasional  igneous  rocks,  and  sands  are  overlain  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  quarry  by  an  Intensely  Chalky  boulder-clay,  and  rest 
on  Spilsby  Sandstone  and  Tealby  Clay. 

Belmont  (M.R.  53/218828) 

The  pit  has  now  entirely  disappeared  owing  to  infilling  and  re¬ 
clamation  for  cultivation.  It  was  actively  worked  from  1955  to  1957, 
and  showed  some  10  to  15  feet  of  coarse  well  stratified  gravel,  with 
sands  and  grit,  beneath  10  to  20  feet  of  grey-brown  boulder-clay. 

The  finer  materials  were  current-bedded,  and  the  various  seams 
and  lenses,  declining  gently  south,  lay  sharply  one  on  the  other.  The 
upper  part  of  the  gravels  was  frequently  rucked  and  disturbed,  no 
doubt  by  the  passage  of  ice  over  them  soon  after  deposition.  The 
grey-brown  boulder-clay  contained  huge  masses  of  Lower  Cretaceous 
rocks,  especially  blocks  of  Spilsby  Sandstone  and  Tealby  Limestone, 
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and  irregular  lumps  of  Tealby  Clay  containing  many  brachiopods,  and 
White  and  Red  Chalk  were  present.  This  till,  which  may  be  called 
Chalky-Neocomian  boulder-clay,  was  in  turn  overlain  to  the  west  by 
the  Intensely  Chalky  boulder-clay.  Its  maximum  thickness  was  c.  25 
feet.  The  gravels,  mainly  of  flint  and  chalk,  were  part  of  the  outwash 
series  represented  at  Biscathorpe,  and  lay  between  300  and  340  feet  O.D. 

The  gravels  in  both  the  Biscathorpe  and  Belmont  pits  appear  to 
have  been  washed  out  from  an  advancing  ice-lobe  which  crossed  the 
Wolds  into  the  head  of  the  Bain  valley,  from  the  direction  of  Kelstern 
and  Binbrook.  This  ice  was  responsible  for  laying  down  the  Intensely 
Chalky  boulder-clay  in  and  near  the  Bain  valley,  and  it  seems  to  have 
abutted  against  ice  in  Central  Lincolnshire  from  Sixhills  southwards. 
This  latter  ice,  scouring  material  from  the  scarp  face,  emplaced  the 
Chalky-Neocomian  boulder-clay,  and  the  Chalky- Jurassic  till  further 
west.  The  Chalky-Neocomian  drift  is  of  narrow  extent,  and  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  lateral  moraine  of  the  Central  Lincolnshire 
ice. 

Greetham  (M.R.  53/308713) 

This  quarry  was  actively  worked  until  1957,  but  the  sections  are 
fast  becoming  poor.  They  show  some  20  to  30  feet  of  well-stratified 
sands  and  fine  gravels,  with  included  lenses  of  coarser  gravel.  The 
sands  contain  much  fine  chalk  and  flint,  and  the  gravels  are  composed 
mainly  of  the  same  materials,  with  many  pebbles  of  Red  Chalk,  and 
a  few  far-travelled  quartzites,  sandstones  and  igneous  rocks.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  pit,  these  stratified  deposits  thin  out  against  a  rising 
mass  of  Intensely  Chalky  boulder-clay,  which  includes  huge  pieces  of 
tabular  flint  as  well  as  nodular  flints.  The  matrix  of  the  boulder-clay 
is  largely  of  crushed  chalk. 

The  stratified  materials  are  a  local  accumulation  incorporated  in 
the  Intensely  Chalky  boulder-clay.  Lack  of  contortion  suggests  they 
were  deposited,  on  decay  of  the  ice,  in  a  hollow  in  the  till  surface. 

Tabular  flint,  from  the  Upper  Chalk,  is  common  in  the  Intensely 
Chalky  till,  and  is  a  useful  ‘  indicator  ’  constituent,  for  the  Upper 
Chalk  outcrops  in  the  Wolds  only  along  a  narrow  zone  from  Louth 
to  the  Humber.  Such  flint  is  uncommon  in  the  boulder-clays  of 
Central  and  West  Lincolnshire. 

The  base  of  this  deposit  lies  at  320  feet  O.D.,  just  southeast  of 
the  pit,  and  from  the  disposition  of  this  boulder-clay  along  the  western 
rim  of  the  Lymn  basin,  it  obviously  once  spread  further  east,  but  has 
been  deeply  dissected  by  the  Lymn’s  righthand  tributaries. 

Another  indication  of  deep  weathering  is  the  presence  of  3  to 
5  feet  of  red-brown  loam  at  the  top  of  the  deposit.  The  loam  is 
gritty  with  many  smallish  angular  flints,  and  no  trace  of  bedding.  It 
is  piped  curiously  into  the  upper  layers  of  the  glacial  material  and  is 
simply  the  residue  of  this  material  following  solution  of  calcium 
compounds  and  oxidation,  by  downward-percolating  waters. 
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Welton-le-Wold  (M.R.  53/280883)  (Stephen  Toulson  &  Sons,  Ltd.) 

In  this  large  quarry  many  fine  sections  have  revealed  up  to  25  feet 
of  dark  greyish-brown  and  reddish-brown  boulder-clay  resting  on 
equally  thick  gravels  and  sands.  These  in  turn  rest  on  chalk,  the 
surface  of  which  appears  somewhat  loose  and  marly.  The  boulder- 
clay  contains  much  chalk  and  flint,  frequently  striated,  as  erratics,  as 
well  as  a  rich  variety  of  far-travelled  sedimentary,  igneous  and  meta- 
morphic  rocks. 

The  colour  variation  may  suggest  that  two  boulder-clays  are 
present,  but  as  the  change  of  colour  is  so  gradual,  and  there  is  a  complete 
lack  of  any  structural  features  that  indicate  a  second  ice  incursion  into 
the  quarry  area,  the  reddish-brown  boulder-clay  can  more  surely  be 
regarded  as  part  of  a  single  deposit,  its  colour  being  due  to  some  form 
of  weathering  to  which  it  was  subjected  as  ablation  moraine. 

The  gravels  are  predominantly  of  flint,  heavily  iron-stained,  and 
in  the  lower  parts  well  stratified  with  included  seams  and  lenses  of 
sand  containing  much  oolitic  limonite.  These  more  stratified  layers 
occasionally  show  localized  fault  and  slump  structures  which  are  most 
likely  due  to  the  melting  of  included  lumps  of  ice  after  deposition  of 
the  gravel. 

The  upper  part  of  the  gravel  is,  by  contrast,  poorly  stratified, 
and  shows  evidence  of  former  deeply-penetrating  frost-action. 

The  gravels  as  a  whole  may  be  regarded  as  outwash  from  the  east, 
and  as  at  Biscathorpe,  the  ice  responsible  later  advanced  over  them. 
This  is  supported  by  the  presence  of  the  oolitic  limonite,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks.  These  rocks  are  known 
to  occur  beneath  boulder-clay  between  Louth  and  Legbourne,  but 
only  below  10  to  20  feet  O.D. 

These  thick  deposits  lie  in  the  former  valley  of  Welton  Beck,  which 
has  cut  deeply  along  their  southern  margin  and  then  turns  south 
through  a  fine  overflow  channel,  Welton  Vale.  The  gravels  do  not 
occur  beneath  South  Elkington,  and  instead,  the  boulder-clays  here, 
south  and  southwest  of  the  Hall,  are  overlain  by  later  sands  and 
gravels.  All  the  deposits,  however,  are  referable  to  the  c  Last  ’ 
Glaciation. 

REPORT  OF  THE  HONORARY  GENERAL  SECRETARY- 

TREASURER,  1960 

In  1934,  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  on  relinquishing  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Union  to  become  its  President,  gave  as  his 
Presidential  Address  an  admirable  summary  of  the  Union’s  history 
from  its  formation  in  1893.  It  seems  appropriate,  therefore,  that  as 
his  successor  as  Secretary  I  should,  in  my  last  annual  report,  make 
reference  to  significant  trends  that  have  taken  place  from  1934-1960. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  recapitulate  in  detail  the  events  of  these  years 
but  to  select  some  high-lights  of  the  period.  First,  let  it  be  stated 
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that  the  achievements  of  the  Union  have  been  due  to  the  loyal  support 
and  work  of  all  its  officers  and  members:  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
keep  the  wheels  turning  on  the  administrative  side  and  to  seek  to 
make  possible  a  steady  out-put  of  useful  work  on  the  County’s  natural 
history.  The  basic  aims  of  the  L.N.U.  remain  the  same:  to  promote 
the  thorough  investigation  of  the  fauna,  flora  and  physical  features 
of  the  County;  to  bring  together  workers  following  the  pursuit  of 
Natural  History  studies;  to  stimulate  interest  in  and  to  publish  the 
results  of  research  and  observations  in  every  branch  of  Natural  History. 

The  first  aim  in  1934  was  to  strengthen  the  ranks  of  the  Union 
through  increased  membership.  There  were  then  120  members  and 
it  seemed  reasonable  to  hope  for  500  for  a  County  society.  In  this 
direction  a  steady  increase  in  membership  has  been  achieved:  today, 
there  are  439  members,  so  we  still  have  a  little  way  to  go.  Another 
need  that  was  apparent,  particularly  to  a  very  young  secretary,  was 
to  bring  in  many  younger  members  and  so  ensure  the  continued 
vitality  of  the  organisation.  Recruitment  in  this  direction  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Junior  Membership  in  1940  and  in  1959  to  the 
formation  of  a  Junior  Section  with  its  own  officers  and  committee. 
The  work  of  this  section  is  one  of  the  most  heartening  features  of  our 
present  programme.  It  was  also  our  concern  through  increased 
membership  to  enlarge  the  financial  resources  of  the  Union  in  order 
to  maintain  and  increase  in  size  and  usefulness  the  annual  Transactions 
and  to  bring  out  a  series  of  Natural  History  brochures.  This  was  a 
long-term  policy  and  the  intervention  of  the  1939-45  war  period 
slowed  it  down  and  presented  the  added  problem  of  sharply  rising 
costs  of  printing.  However,  in  1948  it  was  possible  to  publish  the 
first  brochure — The  Geology  of  Lincolnshire  by  Professor  H.  H.  Swin- 
nerton  and  Dr.  P.  E.  Kent — which  became  a  “  best-seller  ”  in  every 
sense.  It  is  still  the  standard  work  on  the  subject  though  long  since 
out  of  print.  There  followed  in  1955  The  Birds  of  Lincolnshire  by 
A.  E.  Smith  and  R.  K.  Cornwallis  that  is  still  selling  steadily.  Soon 
it  is  hoped  to  follow  with  The  Flora  of  Lincolnshire  for  which  funds 
are  slowly  accumulating.  Each  year  throughout  the  period  under 
review,  including  the  war  years,  the  Transactions  have  continued  to 
appear  and  have  taken  on  a  new  format  to  ensure  an  attractive 
publication. 

Another  need,  that  became  increasingly  apparent  during  the  war 
years  (1939-45),  was  the  extreme  urgency  for  the  Union  to  have  a 
policy  of  nature  conservation.  The  first  fist  of  six  nature  reserves 
was  prepared  in  1942.  In  1943,  a  Nature  Reserves  Sub-Committee 
was  formed  to  give  detailed  study  to  this  pressing  problem  and  to 
prepare  a  report  for  a  national  committee.  This  in  turn  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Nature  Reserves  and  Wild  Life  Conservation  Com¬ 
mittee  of  which  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith  became  the  secretary  in  1947.  The 
outcome  was  the  launching  of  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Trust  in 
1948  as  a  separate  body  legally  constituted  to  hold  property  and 
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administer  reserves  and  Lincolnshire  became  the  third  County  in 
Britain  to  be  so  organised  to  meet  this  challenge.  The  Trust’s 
distinguished  record  of  achievement  over  the  past  twelve  years  has 
meant  that  a  decisive  lead  has  been  given  in  this  field  of  work  with 
which  the  Union  is  proud  to  be  associated. 

The  traditional  pattern  of  field  meetings  has  continued  though 
the  number  of  meetings  has  increased  a  little  and  those  attending  them 
has  multiplied  fourfold.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  have  been 
provided  in  Lincoln  during  the  winter  but  much  more  could  be  done 
with  a  central  headquarters  if  this  can  be  provided  in  the  future. 
The  mid-week,  Thursday  meeting  of  the  1930’s  has  given  place  to  a 
Saturday  meeting  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  with  no  leisure  during 
the  week.  Sectional  activities  have  fluctuated:  there  has  been  the 
great  surge  towards  ornithology;  the  disappearance  of  conchology  and 
the  serious  diminution  of  followers  in  the  field  of  flowering  plants 
which  has  to  some  extent  been  off-set  by  a  wave  of  interest  in  mycology 
and  more  recently  again  the  welcome  reappearance  of  bryology.  New 
studies  and  skills  have  appeared,  notably  natural  history  photography 
which  has  revolutionised  many  subjects,  microscopy  another  useful 
ancilliary  to  many  branches  of  study  and  a  new  star  on  our  horizon — 
arachnology — flourishing  as  a  section  for  the  first  time. 

Thus  the  work  goes  on  and  it  will  soon  be  70  years  since  the  first 
bold  step  was  taken  to  form  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union. 
Little  progress  has  been  made  to  evolve  a  regionalised  organisation  as 
was  envisaged  in  the  19th  century.  Groups  have  been  formed  here 
and  there  and  in  1945  a  Group  Membership  was  inaugurated.  It 
seems  that  this  field  of  approach  may  yet  prove  to  be  a  fruitful  line  of 
development  for  the  next  decade. 

Membership.  Membership  this  year  has  reached  a  new  record 
of  439.  A  careful  revision  of  membership  was  undertaken  during  the 
year  and  it  has  resulted  in  some  deletions  where  there  was  no  response 
to  letters.  This  is  continuing  owing  to  the  rising  costs  of  circulars, 
etc.  There  was  an  increase  of  24  members  during  the  year.  Details 
are  as  follows : 


Life  Members 
Ordinary  Members 
Junior  Members 
Groups  in  membership 


25  1 
298  I 
107  f 

9  J 


439 


13  Ordinary  Members;  34  Junior  Members  and  3  Groups  have  joined 
during  the  year.  There  have  been  46  losses  by  death,  resignations 
and  lapsed  subscriptions. 


Life  Member 

Mr.  G.  F.  Leachman,  19  Main  waring  Road,  Lincoln. 
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Ordinary  Members 

Avens,  J.  H.,  B.sc.,  17  St.  Catherines  Road,  Lincoln. 

Banks,  P.,  The  Nook,  Bank’s  End,  Wyton,  Huntingdon. 
Bennyworth,  Miss  A.,  The  Nook,  Carlton  Avenue,  Healing. 
Harrison,  Miss  K.  M.,  s.r.n.,  s.c.m.,  Spring  Cottage,  Hemswell. 
Johnson,  A.  E.,  6  Vine  Street,  Lincoln. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  6  Vine  Street,  Lincoln. 

Mann,  Miss  M.  S.,  298  Drummond  Road,  Skegness. 

Newton,  J.,  7  Burns  Gardens,  Lincoln. 

Rickard,  R.  M.,  Post  Office,  Coningsby. 

Meek,  W.  J.,  b.sc.,  81  Welholme  Road,  Grimsby. 

Smith,  Mrs.  B.,  Station  Road,  North  Thoresby. 

Straw,  A.,  B.A.,  Department  of  Geography,  The  University, 
Sheffield. 

Woodhead,  Miss  E.  M.,  B.sc.,  21  Edward  Street,  Louth. 

Junior  Members 

Belcher,  C.  N.,  13  Balmoral  Road,  Cleethorpes. 

Bett,  I.  M.,  Barton  Road,  Wrawby,  Brigg. 

Booth,  G.  E.,  24  Barcroft  Street,  Cleethorpes. 

Bourne,  Miss  J.  S.,  The  Poplars,  Beaumont  Fee,  Lincoln. 

Bracey,  R.  S.,  9  Montague  Street,  Cleethorpes. 

Bradshaw,  Miss  P.  H.,  The  Priory,  414  Newark  Road,  Lincoln. 
Brighton,  T.  N.,  Police  Station,  Westend,  Spilsby. 

Brown,  C.  O.,  47  Mill  Road,  North  Hykeham. 

Carnaby,  S.  R.,  Station  Garage,  Langworth,  Lincoln. 

Cowie,  J.  R.,  18  Campden  Crescent,  Cleethorpes. 

Cox,  B.  R.,  12  Taylor  Street,  Cleethorpes. 

Derry,  Miss  S.,  10  Lincoln  Avenue,  Boultham  Park  Road,  Lincoln. 
Douglas,  G.  E.  L,  24  Lambert  Road,  Grimsby. 

Dunnaway,  J.  W.,  6  Riseholme  Lane,  Lincoln. 

Eddington,  D.  M.,  7  York  Place,  Cleethorpes. 

Griffiths,  R.  G.,  43  Railway  Street,  Grimsby. 

Hayes,  P.,  37  Monks  Road,  Lincoln. 

Houghton,  Miss  R.  A.,  128  Bridge  Street,  Gainsborough. 
Johnson,  A.  R.,  6  Vine  Street,  Lincoln. 

Levack,  M.  R.,  86  Lovett  Street,  Cleethorpes. 

Lewis,  Miss  S.,  18  Wragby  Road,  Scunthorpe. 

Mills,  S.  J.,  12  High  Cliff  Road,  Cleethorpes 
Musgrave,  R.  J.,  90  Western  Avenue,  Lincoln. 

Singleton,  J.  F.,  28  Reynard  Street,  Spilsby. 

Smalley,  M.  E.,  64  Doddington  Road,  Lincoln. 

Smith,  R.,  Grange  Farm,  Grimsby  Road,  Laceby,  Grimsby. 
Stamp,  D.,  225  Brereton  Avenue,  Cleethorpes. 

Trevethick,  P.,  The  Manor,  Saltfleet,  Louth. 

Tutty,  C.  E.,  51  South  Park,  Lincoln. 

Walker,  J.  G.,  Swiss  Corner,  Whisby. 

Winfield,  H.,  74  Peveril  Avenue,  Scunthorpe. 
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Woolnough,  Miss  L.  J.,  26  Baildon  Crescent,  Lincoln. 

Wright,  G.  J.,  12  Ward  Street,  Cleethorpes. 

Wright,  R.  L.,  40  Rasen  Lane,  Lincoln. 

Groups  in  Membership 

Avocet  Natural  History  Society,  18  Campden  Crescent,  Clee¬ 
thorpes. 

Lincoln  School  Natural  History  Society,  Wragby  Road,  Lincoln. 

Sleaford:  Carre’s  Grammar  School  Natural  History  Society. 

The  Union  and  the  Trust  have  jointly  arranged  two  lectures 
during  the  year.  In  February  Mr.  Peter  J.  Wilson  presented  a 
brilliant  exhibition  of  new  skills  in  natural  history  photography 
including  many  close-up  studies  in  colour.  The  large  audience  was 
most  appreciative  of  the  notable  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
this  branch  of  work.  In  December,  Mr.  J.  E.  Lousley,  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  British  Botanical  Society,  gave  a  stimulating  lecture  on  “  Our 
changing  flora  ”  in  which  he  drew  on  his  wide  field  knowledge  of  our 
indigenous  and  alien  plants.  The  Union  again  collaborated  with  the 
Trust  in  the  presentation  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds’  colour-film  “  Island  of  Birds  ”  which  was  shown  in  Grantham, 
Louth  and  Lincoln  in  March. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  in  Lincoln  on  12th 
March,  1960.  Mr.  G.  W.  Whatmough  presided:  there  were  60 
members  present.  Mr.  G.  A.  T.  Jeffs  was  elected  President  for 
1960-1,  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker,  President-elect.  The  Hon.  General 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker  was  re-elected.  Mr.  B.  C. 
James  and  Mr.  P.  E.  Gipps  were  re-appointed  Hon.  Field  Secretaries, 
and  Mr.  R.  Withers  was  re-elected  Hon.  Auditor.  The  Sectional 
Officers  were  re-elected  en  bloc  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Mark  R.  D. 
Seaward  as  Bryological  Secretary.  Officers  for  the  Junior  Section 
were  appointed  as  follows:  Mr.  E.  V.  Wray  (General  Secretary); 
Mr.  G.  S.  Seal  (Field  Secretary);  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons,  Miss  M.  N. 
Tyson,  Mrs.  L.  Watkinson  and  Mr.  Alan  Gray  (Committee  Members). 
The  following  six  representatives  were  elected  to  serve  on  the  Council 
of  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Trust  for  1960-1:  Professor  C.  G.  C. 
Chesters,  Dr.  R.  Hull,  Mr.  R.  K.  Cornwallis,  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  A.  D.  Townsend  and  Mr.  L.  Watkinson.  Mr.  E.  I.  Abell  was 
appointed  as  representative  on  the  Lindsey  and  Holland  Rural  Com¬ 
munity  Council;  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons  on  the  Wild  Plant  Conservation 
Board  and  the  Council  for  Nature,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith  on  the  Council 
for  the  Preservation  of  Rural  England — Lincolnshire  Branch.  It  was 
agreed  to  provide  a  shield  for  annual  competition  among  school  groups 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  £1  10s.  Od.  The  President  delivered  his 
address  on  “An  introduction  to  arachnology  ”  which  was  illustrated 
by  colour  slides.  Mr.  Whatmough  was  thanked  for  his  fascinating 
address  by  Mr.  B.  C.  James  who  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Union 
for  his  leadership  during  the  past  year. 
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We  lost  Miss  D.  J.  Fell  of  Lincoln  by  death  in  November:  Miss 
Fell  had  only  recently  joined  the  Union  and  was  looking  forward  to 
our  field  activities. 

REPORT  OF  HON.  FIELD  SECRETARIES,  1960 

Six  field  meetings  were  held  during  1960  and,  despite  the  bad 
reputation  that  the  summer  acquired,  the  weather  was  kind  to  us  on 
every  occasion. 

The  first  meeting  on  May  7th  was  held  at  Tetford  and  ably  led 
by  Miss  K.  Jackson  and  Miss  M.  Wilson.  The  members  divided 
into  two  parties;  one  party  was  privileged  to  visit  New  England,  by 
permission  of  Commander  Sir  John  Maitland.  A  rather  unusual  find 
for  that  area  was  the  Marsh  Cinquefoil.  No  rare  birds  were  seen  but 
one  member  saw  a  pair  of  Tree  Creepers  and  both  the  Great-spotted 
and  Green  Woodpeckers  were  noted.  An  interesting  find  among 
the  holly  bushes  at  Salmonby  Church  was  a  colony  of  Holly  Blue 
butterflies. 

The  meeting  on  June  25th  was  held  at  Twigmoor — a  very  warm 
day.  Again  members  divided  into  parties  and  one  party  was  fortunate 
in  having  Col.  O.  Sutton  Nelthorpe’s  keeper,  Mr.  Donson,  to  conduct 
it.  He  pointed  out  that  eleven  pairs  of  Black-headed  Gulls  were 
nesting  high  up  in  the  trees.  Among  other  birds  seen  were  Chiff-chaff, 
Willow  Warbler,  Blackcap,  Tree  Sparrow  and  Shelduck  on  the  pond. 
There  was  quite  a  wealth  of  flowers — Skull  Cap,  Bog  Myrtle,  Gipsy- 
wort.  Leaves  of  the  Marsh  Violet,  Trailing  St.  John’s  Wort  and,  a 
good  find  of  Marsh  St.  John’s  Wort  by  a  junior  member,  Stephanie 
Monk.  Mr.  J.  H.  Duddington  reported  having  seen  Forester  and 
Cinnabar  moths  among  other  species;  also  Meadow  Brown,  Ringlet, 
Small  Health  and  Dark-green  Fritillary  butterflies. 

The  July  meeting  was  a  change  from  the  normal  type  as  members 
were  guests  of  Dr.  Raymond  Hull  at  the  Rothamsted  Experimental 
Field  Station  at  Dunholme.  Research  into  sugar  beet  diseases  is 
undertaken  at  the  station.  After  a  preliminary  talk  by  Dr.  Hull, 
members  were  shown  all  sides  of  the  research  in  the  field  and  in  the 
laboratory  by  the  research  workers  who  very  kindly  gave  up  Saturday 
afternoon  to  take  members  round  the  Station. 

On  August  20th,  the  meeting  was  held  at  Grimsthorpe  Park. 
An  outstanding  feature  was  a  gaggle  of  about  five  hundred  Canada 
Geese  with  a  single  Barnacle  Goose  and  a  single  Grey-lag  Goose 
among  them.  Among  other  birds  seen  were  Green  Sandpipers, 
Snipe,  Marsh  Tits,  about  a  dozen  Great-crested  Grebes,  Dabchick, 
Mallard,  Teal  and  the  welcome  view  of  two  Kestrels.  An  unusual 
sight  was  an  abundance  of  mistletoe  growing  on  poplar  trees;  among 
other  plants  noted  were  Creeping  Jenny,  White  and  Yellow  Water-lily, 
Reed  Mace,  Meadow  Cranesbill,  Clustered  Bell-flower,  Agrimony  and 
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Woody  Nightshade.  Miss  M.  N.  Tyson  reported  several  species  of 
fungi  including  Jew’s  ear,  Smooth  Ink-cap,  Beef  Steak  and  Silver 
Birch  polypore.  Several  members  saw  the  rather  rare  sight  of  several 
rabbits. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Townsend  led  the  meeting  on  September  17th  at 
Bardney  Sugar  Beet  Factory  Settling  Ponds.  Several  species  of  birds 
were  seen  including  Spotted  Redshank,  Sandpiper,  Black  Tern, 
Dunlin,  Curlew  Sandpiper,  Tufted  Duck,  Teal  and  one  Swift — 
unusually  late. 

The  Fungus  Foray  was  held  near  Bourne  in  October.  It  was  led, 
as  usual,  by  Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse  and  also  by  Mr.  Derrick,  Forestry 
Commission  Regional  Officer.  At  this  well-attended  meeting  seventy- 
four  species  of  fungi  were  found,  of  which  sixty-five  were  new  records 
for  the  Division,  seven  of  these  being  new  to  the  County. 

The  Field  Secretaries  would  like  to  record  their  appreciation  to 
all  the  landowners  and  others  who  have  helped  to  make  these  meetings 
so  successful  and  enjoyable. 

JUNIOR  SECTION 
Hon.  Secretary’s  Report,  1960 

The  past  year  can  be  described  as  one  of  consolidation  and  progress 
for  our  Junior  Section.  Our  meetings  and  members’  competitions 
have  now  become  established  features  of  our  work,  and  progress  has 
been  achieved  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Membership  has  continued  to 
increase,  particularly  in  the  number  of  affiliated  Societies  and  Clubs, 
and  there  has  been  a  sharp  rise  in  the  number  of  entries  in  the  junior 
members’  competitions.  The  new  competition  which  was  introduced 
for  affiliated  Societies  and  Clubs  met  with  real  success,  as  did  the 
experimental  Summer  School  which  was  arranged  at  the  Gibraltar 
Point  Nature  Reserve. 

Another  new  venture  during  the  year  has  been  the  production  of 
Nature  Leaflets,  which  have  already  proved  very  popular  with  junior 
members.  The  Exhibition  Meeting  was  again  very  well  attended, 
and  in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  additional  space,  one  felt  that  much  more 
was  needed.  This  expansion  during  the  year  has  necessitated  the 
re-organising  of  certain  activities  and  an  increase  in  Officers  and 
Committee  Members  to  deal  with  the  extra  work. 

We  are  most  grateful  to  all  who  have  assisted  us  in  any  way 
during  the  year. 


COMPETITION  AWARDS 

Junior  Drawing 

Prize :  Robert  Hunt. 

Highly  Commended  Certificate:  Nigel  S.  Palmer,  B.  M.  Walledge. 
Commended  Certificate:  Julia  Arbon,  Richard  S.  Bird,  Michael 
H.  Doherty. 
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Junior  Painting 

Prize:  Peter  Hames. 

Highly  Commended  Certificate:  Arthur  Cutting,  David  Dixon, 
Ralph  Pinder,  I.  Ward. 

Commended  Certificate:  Eric  Johnson,  M.  J.  W.  Smethurst. 
Leaf  Print 

Prize:  Lynda  Brighton. 

Highly  Commended  Certificate:  William  Hollingworth,  John 
Kerman,  T.  McGibbon,  Diana  Shaw. 

Commended  Certificate:  Allan  Booth,  Jane  Bridger,  John 
Shelton,  S.  Wrath. 

Senior  Drawing 

Prize:  Stephanie  J.  Monk. 

Highly  Commended  Certificate:  Paul  A.  Boswell,  Gordon  E.  I* 
Douglas,  Michael  Lavack,  Trevor  Robinson,  Robert  Suggitt. 

Commended  Certificate:  Robert  J.  Richardson,  Alexander  J. 
Trees. 

Senior  Painting 

Prize:  Robert  Suggitt. 

Highly  Commended  Certificate:  Stephanie  J.  Monk,  Paul  A. 
Boswell,  John  Cowie. 

Commended  Certificate :  Margaret  Hill,  Brian  Suhos,  Philip 
Trevethick,  Anthony  Withers. 

Essay 

Prize:  Stephanie  J.  Monk. 

Feather  Collection 

Prize:  Richard  Lorand. 

Highly  Commended  Certificate:  Stephanie  J.  Monk. 
Commended  Certificate:  Philip  Trevethick. 

Junior  Silver  Cup 

Philip  Trevethick. 

Senior  Silver  Cup 

Stephanie  J.  Monk. 

Judges  were  as  follows:  Mrs.  E.  Horner  (Junior  and  Senior 
Paintings  and  Drawings);  Mrs.  D.  Bowman  (Essays);  Mrs.  L.  Watkin- 
son  (Feather  Collections);  Mr.  E.  V.  Wray  (Leaf  Prints). 
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There  was  a  great  increase  in  1960  of  organised  and  individual 
field  work  by  the  junior  members. 

On  April  23rd  a  visit  to  the  Haugham  Wood,  near  Louth,  gave  a 
party  of  25  opportunity  to  study  a  typical  and  interesting  chalk  wood¬ 
land  flora.  The  nesting  activities  of  Long-tailed  Tits,  much  evidence 
of  apparent  poisoning  of  birds  and  a  long  discussion,  made  a  useful 
day. 

The  first  summer  school  for  junior  members  took  place  at  Gibraltar 
Point,  over  three  days,  August  10th- 12th.  The  ecological  background 
and  evolutionary  history  of  the  area,  the  flora  of  the  different  zones,  the 
insects  and  birds  of  the  area  were  studied  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  A.  E.  Smith,  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons,  Mrs.  Betty  Watkinson,  Mr. 
Alan  Gray  and  Air.  E.  V.  Wray.  The  general  complaint,  that  this 
course  was  far  too  short,  was  noted  and  later  discussion  revealed  the 
enormous  value  of  the  course  in  developing  the  field  studies  in 
subsequent  periods.  The  section  gratefully  acknowledges  a  grant  of 
£10  from  Lindsey  Education  Committee.  A  regular  event  of  great 
significance  has  clearly  been  established  in  this  course. 

On  September  3rd  a  pleasant  visit  was  made  to  the  L.N.T. 
Reserve  at  Theddlethorpe.  A  spider,  Agroeca  proxima ,  new  to 
division  9,  and  several  interesting  butterflies  and  moths  were 
recorded. 

The  splendid  Exhibition  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  revealed  the 
extent  of  the  individual  and  group  field  work  carried  out  by  members. 
Two  affiliated  societies,  the  Avocets  at  Cleethorpes  and  the  Scunthorpe 
Amateur  Naturalist  Club  were  particularly  active. 

Perhaps  the  future  role  of  the  section  lies  increasingly  in  the 
guidance  of  the  members’  own  work,  singly  or  in  groups,  in  their  own 
field  and  in  their  home  areas. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  work  with  so  many  devoted  and 
gifted  young  people. 


BOTANY 

Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons 

The  following  are  brief  notes  on  the  Field  Meetings : 

Tetford  (div.  10) — an  excellent  start  to  the  field  meetings;  which 
provided  the  botanist  with  an  interesting  range  of  habitats.  The 
members  divided  into  two  groups:  the  first  group  followed  the  bank 
of  the  River  Lymn  back  to  the  village,  and  the  second  group  went  to 
an  area  known  as  New  England.  The  first  group  passed  near  to 
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marshy  ground  which  provided  interesting  records  including  that  of 
Marsh  Cinquefoil  ( Potentilla  palustris)  which  is  rare  in  the  east  of 
the  county.  The  second  group  found  their  area  gay  with  spring  flowers 
of  Bluebell,  Red  Campion,  Moschatel  and  Golden  Saxifrage. 

Twigmoor  (div.  2) — in  spite  of  the  recent  drought,  most  of  the 
usual  heath  and  bog  plants  were  observed.  Bell  Heather  {Erica 
cinerea )  and  Centaury  {Centaurium  minus)  provided  colour  for  a  very 
arid-looking  heath,  and  other  flowering  plants  were  Heath  Milkwort 
{Polygala  serpyllifolia )  and  Trailing  St.  John’s  Wort  {Hypericum 
humifusum).  The  leaves  of  Marsh  Violet  {Viola  palustris)  were  seen 
on  wetter  parts  of  the  moor,  and  a  Junior  member  found  the  Marsh 
St.  John’s  Wort  {Hypericum  elodes).  Other  typical  plants  of  acid  soil 
were  Cross-leaved  Heath  {Erica  tetralix ),  Yellow  Sedge  {Car ex  demissa), 
and  Cotton  Grass  {Eriophorum  angustifolium).  A  robust,  pink- flowered 
form  of  Skullcap  {Scutellaria  galericulata)  aroused  some  speculation. 
Lesser  Skullcap  {Scutellaria  minor)  has  been  recorded  from  Twigmoor, 
but  it  was  not  seen  on  this  occasion. 

Dunholme  Field  Research  Centre  (Rothamsted  Experimental 
Station) — although  this  meeting  did  not  provide  the  botanist  with  the 
usual  field  work,  it  did,  under  the  excellent  direction  of  Dr.  R.  Hull, 
give  an  insight  into  the  experimental  and  applied  aspects  of  our  studies. 

Grimsthorpe  (div.  16) — at  the  lakeside  there  were  observed 
Round-fruited  Rush,  Lake  Club-rush,  Marestail,  Red  Goosefoot, 
Yellow  and  White  Water-lilies,  and  other  aquatic  plants.  At  the 
head  of  the  lake,  Pendulous  Sedge  {Car ex  pendula)  was  found;  this 
is  only  the  second  record  for  South  Lincolnshire. 

Bardney  (div.  7) — Species  were  few,  but  were  very  characteristic 
of  peaty  swamps.  Vegetation  in  and  around  the  settling  ponds  of 
the  Sugar-beet  Factory  was  extremely  luxuriant.  Members  were 
particularly  impressed  by  the  lush  growth  of  Bur-marigold  {Bidens 
tripartita)  and  Golden  Dock  {Rumex  maritimus). 

Kirkby  Underwood  (div.  16) — the  older  parts  of  Callans’  Lane 
Wood  showed  that  it  had  been  coppiced  with  Hazel  and  Aspen.  The 
other  parts  of  the  wood  are  being,  or  have  been,  cleared  and  replanted 
by  the  Forestry  Commission.  The  soil  was  chiefly  clay  over  limestone, 
but  in  the  wetter  parts  by  the  stream  peat  had  formed,  giving  a  more 
acid  soil,  and  here  Birches  and  ferns  were  noticeable.  In  a  limestone 
hollow  Sanicle,  Woodruff  and  Wood  Millet  grass  were  found.  At  the 
end  of  Thorny  Wood  Small  Teasel,  Nettle-leaved  Bell-flower  and 
Cyperus  Sedge  were  found. 

The  following  new  records  have  been  added  to  the  County  flora 
during  the  past  year : 


Vice-county  Record  : 

133/4.  Stellaria  neglecta  Weihe 


15  E.J.G. 
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Divisional  Records  : 


18/1. 

Athyrium  filix-femina  (L.)  Bernh. 

16 

L.N.U. 

21/7. 

Dryopteris  dilatata  (Hoffm.)  A.  Gray 

14  &  16  E.J.G. 

22/2. 

Polystichum  aculeatum  (L.)  Roth 

7 

E.J.G. 

58/3. 

Papaver  lecoqii  Lamotte 

15 

E.J.G. 

114/2. 

Polygala  serpyllifolia  Hose 

6 

E.J.G. 

136/1. 

Sagina  apetala  Ard. 

4 

E.J.G. 

142/1. 

Spergula  arvensis  L. 

17 

E.J.G. 

154/9. 

Chenopodium  ficifolium  Sm. 

2 

E.J.G. 

187/2. 

Ulex  gallii  Planch. 

13 

G.P. 

(det.  M.  C.  F.  Proctor) 

189/2. 

Ononis  spinosa  L. 

18 

E.J.G. 

203/1. 

*Coronilla  varia  L. 

3&5  J.H.C. 

206/15. 

Vida  angustifolia  L. 

17 

E.J.G. 

226/4. 

Prunus  avium  (L.)  L. 

1 

E.J.G. 

285/4. 

Apium  inundatum  (L.)  Reichb.  f. 

10 

M.N.R. 

286/2. 

Petroselinum  segetum  (L.)  Koch 

4 

E.J.G. 

287/1. 

Sison  amomum  L. 

9 

E.J.G. 

325/18. 

Rumex  maritimus  L. 

8 

M.N.R. 

415/1. 

*  Datura  stramonium  L. 

15  &  16  J.H.C. 

485/3.b. 

Galium  mollugo  L.  subsp.  erectum  Syme 

6 

E.J.G. 

506/3. 

Senedo  erudfolius  L. 

1 

E.J.G. 

512/4. 

Inula  cony z a  DC. 

1 

E.J.G. 

521/1. 

Erigeron  acer  L. 

1 

E.J.G. 

522/1. 

*Conyza  canadensis  (L.)  Cronq. 

17 

E.J.G. 

535/6. 

Artemisia  absinthium  L. 

15 

J.H.C. 

563/2. 

Alisma  lanceolatum  With. 

7 

E.J.G. 

607/5. 

Allium  vine  ale  L. 

6 

E.J.G. 

638/1. 

Platanthera  chlorantha  (Custer)  Reichb. 

14 

E.J.G. 

650/4. 

Lemna  gibba  L. 

15 

B.M.H. 

663/2. 

Car  ex  distans  L. 

16 

E.J.G. 

663/4. 

Car  ex  hostiana  DC. 

13 

E.J.G. 

663/22. 

Car  ex  pendula  Huds. 

15  &  16  E.J.G. 

663/46. 

Car  ex  elata  All. 

13 

E.J.G. 

681/1. 

Melica  uni  flora  Retz. 

1 

E.J.G. 

684/1. 

Br  achy  podium  sylvaticum  (Huds.)  Beauv. 

1 

E.J.G. 

684/2. 

Br  achy  podium  pinnatum  (L.)  Beauv. 

17 

E.J.G. 

685/1. 

Agropyron  caninum  (L.)  Beauv. 

1  &  13  E.J.G. 

689/1. 

Koeleria  cristata  (L.)  Pers. 

17 

E.J.G. 

693/2. 

Helictotrichon  pubescens  (Huds.)  Pilg. 

12 

E.J.G. 

697/2. 

Air  a  caryophyllea  L. 

15 

E.J.G. 

709/1. 

Milium  effusum  L. 

2 

E.J.G. 

*  Alien  species — believed  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  British 
Isles  by  man. 

J.H.C.  —  J.  H.  Chandler. 

E.J.G.  —  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons. 

B.M.H.  —  Mrs.  B.  M.  Howitt 
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G.P.  —  G.  L.  A.  Posnett. 

M.N.R.  —  Miss  M.  N.  Read. 

L.N.U.  —  Lines.  Nat.  Union  Meeting. 

Nomenclature  and  reference  numbers  according  to  Dandy,  J.  E., 
List  of  British  Vascular  Plants ,  London  (1958). 

BRYOLOGY 

Mark  R.  D.  Seaward,  b.sc. 

Emphasis  during  the  past  year  has  been  placed  on  the  re-confirm¬ 
ation  of  the  older  herbarium  material.  Much  of  Allison’s  material  was 
critically  examined  by  leading  authorities  between  the  years  1930  and 
1938.  Subsequent  examination  of  many  of  his  specimens  has  revealed 
that  the  nomenclature  is  out  of  line  with  modem  trends. 

I  have  listed  herewith  a  number  of  the  more  noticeable  changes. 

1/14.  Sphagnum  pulchrum  (Lindb.)  Warnst.  There  are  no  Lincoln¬ 
shire  records  for  this  moss.  Specimens  entered  under  this 
heading  proved  to  be  S.  recurvum  P.  Beauv.  (For  further 
details  see  article  elsewhere  in  these  Transactions.) 

35/11.  Tor  tula  muralis  Hedw.  The  var.  rupestris  has  been  restored 
in  view  of  the  possible  existence  of  a  chromosome  number 
difference.  There  is  a  Lincolnshire  record  for  this  moss: 
div.  2.  Scawby,  1912,  J.  J.  Marshall. 

40/11.  Pottia  starkeana  (Hedw.)  C.  M.  There  is  a  Lincolnshire 
record  for  the  var.  brachyodus: 

div.  4.  Humber  bank,  Grimsby,  Apr.  1911,  J.  J.  Marshall. 
According  to  F.  A.  Sowter,  this  variety  has  not  been  properly 
understood  by  bryologists  until  recently,  and  it  will  no  doubt 
be  given  specific  rank  later.  The  spores  of  the  Lincolnshire 
specimen  are  papillose,  not  warty,  and  the  peristome  is 
rudimentary. 

73/9.  Pohlia  bulbifera  (Warnst.)  Warnst.  There  are  no  Lincolnshire 
records  for  this  moss.  See  Lines.  Nat.  Union  Trans.,  15, 
p.  40,  (1959). 

98/2.  Orthotrichum  anomalum  Hedw.  The  separation  of  this  into 
two  varieties  has  been  dropped  following  Greene,  Trans. 
B.B.S. ,  3,  p.  304,  (1957). 

For  Lincolnshire  records  see  Lines.  Nat.  Union  Trans.,  8, 
p.  35,  (1931). 

123/4.  Thuidium  delicatulum  (Hedw.)  Mitt.  There  are  no  Lincoln¬ 
shire  records  for  this  moss.  Lincolnshire  specimens  proved 
to  be  T.  philiberti  Limpr.  See  B.B.S.  Report  for  1926-27, 
p.  291  and  also  Moss  Records  in  these  Transactions. 
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131/1.  Drepanocladus  aduncus  (Hedw.)  Warnst.  and  var.  kneiffii. 
(Groups  kneiffii  and  pseudofluitans  of  Dixon.) 

Classification  according  to  M.  C.  F.  Proctor. 

Lincolnshire  distribution  : 

a.  Drepanocladus  aduncus  (Hedw.)  Warnst.  (including  vars. 
diversifolia  Ren.  and  gracilescens  Schp.) 

Present  in  divisions:  1,  4,  5,  7,  9,  10,  15,  16  and  18. 

b.  var.  kneiffi.  (including  vars.  intermedium  Schp.,  paternum 
Sanio  and  polycarpon  Bland.) 

Present  in  divisions:  1,  2,  6,  7,  9,  13,  16  and  17. 

131/5.  Drepanocladus  exannulatus  (B.  &  S.)  Warnst.  and  var.  rotae. 
(Group  rotae  of  Dixon.) 

Classification  according  to  M.  C.  F.  Proctor. 

Lincolnshire  distribution: 

a.  Drepanocladus  exannulatus  (B.  &  S.  )  Warnst. 

Present  in  divisions:  1,  5,  6,  and  9. 

b.  var.  rotae.  (including  var.  falcifolium  Ren.) 

Present  in  divisions:  1,  2  and  5. 

153/1.  Hypnum  cupressiforme  Hedw.  The  Wold  Newton  specimen 
of  the  var.  filiforme  Brid.  (see  Lines.  Nat.  Union  Trans.,  15, 
p.  43.)  is  regarded  as  a  slander  form  of  the  var.  cupressiforme 
by  E.  F.  Warburg.  It  had  been  named  originally  as  var. 
minus  by  W.  R.  Sherrin. 

There  are  two  further  Lincolnshire  records  for  the  var. 
filiforme: 

div.  10.  Tumby,  1904,  H.  C.  Hawley. 

div.  13.  Court  Leys,  1898,  S.  C.  Stow. 

There  is  unfortunately  no  herbarium  material  for  these  two 
records  and  therefore  they  should  be  regarded  with  suspect. 

The  moss  register  is  now  in  my  hands,  and  I  should  be  pleased 
to  receive  additional  records  and  specimens,  especially  from  divisions 
1,  6,  12,  17  and  18,  with  the  view  to  publishing  a  ‘  Moss  Check-list 
for  Lincolnshire  *  in  the  near  future.  As  can  be  clearly  seen  from  the 
histogram  overleaf  the  increase  in  records,  mainly  over  the  past  two 
years,  would  warrant  such  a  publication. 

Moss  Records  up  to  the  end  of  1960. 

I  should  like  to  thank  once  again  Mrs.  J.  Appleyard,  Miss  E.  M. 
Lobley,  Dr.  M.  C.  F.  Proctor,  F.  A.  Sowter,  f.l.s.,  E.  C.  Wallace  and 
Dr.  E.  F.  Warburg  for  their  help  in  this  direction. 
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Re-C&NT  ADDITIONS. 


R,tCOR,DS  OSfcD  &Y  ALLISON  p-OR,  HIS 
MOSS  CHfcClC-LIST.  (S&fc  LINOS.  NAT. 
UNION  TRANS.,  8  ,  ll-V]  AND  B3-?2.) 


r  l4>0 


Divisions  . 


County  Records: 

1/21.  Sphagnum  girgensohnii  Russ. 

Hartsholme,  nr.  Lincoln,  Feb.  1960,  M.  Seaward,  (det. 
E.  M.  Lobley.) 


123/5.  Thuidium  philiberti  Limpr. 

Limber  chalk-pit,  1912,  J.  J.  Marshall. 

Incorrectly  named  Thuidium  delicatulum  (Hedw.)  Mitt,  by 
Allison.  (See  Lines.  Nat.  Union  Trans.,  8,  p.  86). 

Vice-county  Record: 

1/20.  Sphagnum  fimbriatum  Wils. 

V.C.53.  Hartsholme,  nr.  Lincoln,  March  1960,  Miss  W. 
Heath,  (det.  E.  M.  Lobley.) 
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Divisional  Records: 

5/10.  Polytrichum  formosum  Hedw. 

div.  6.  Burton  pits,  nr.  Lincoln,  Nov.  1960,  Miss  W.  Heath. 

22/9.  Dicranella  heteromalla  (Hedw.)  Schp. 

div.  6.  Hackthorn,  April  1958,  M.  Seaward. 

40/9.  Pottia  davalliana  (Sm.)  C.  Jens. 

div.  6.  Spridlington,  Nov.  1865,  F.  W.  Hutton. 

ex.  coll.  W.  Wilson,  now  in  Brit.  Bryol.  Soc.  Herbarium. 

44/2.  Barbula  unguiculata  Hedw. 

div.  6.  Hackthorn,  April  1958,  M.  Seaward. 

44/7.  Barbula  fallax  Hedw. 

div.  6.  Hackthorn,  April  1958,  M.  Seaward. 

55/18.  Grimmia  pulvinata  (Hedw.)  Sm. 

div.  6.  Hackthorn,  April  1958,  M.  Seaward. 

69/ 1 .  T etr aphis  pellucida  Hedw. 

div.  11.  Saleby  Carr,  July  1882,  W.  J.  Foggitt. 

Specimen  now  in  Royal  Botanic  Garden  Herbarium,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

77/18.  Bryum  pseudotriquetrum  (Hedw.)  Schwaegr. 

div.  5.  Scotton  Common,  Aug.  1959,  M.  Seaward, 
div.  7.  Linwood  Warren,  Aug.  1960,  M.  Seaward. 

77/22.  Bryum  caespiticium  Hedw. 

div.  11.  Sandy  shore,  Skegness,  July  1903,  A.  R.  Horwood. 
National  Museum  of  Wales  Herbarium,  Cardiff. 

77/24.  Bryum  argenteum  Hedw. 

div.  7.  Market  Rasen,  Aug.  1960,  M.  Seaward. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  the  late  Dr.  F.  A.  Lees  should  have 
omitted  this  common  moss  from  his  botanical  records  of 
this  area. 

77/34.  Bryum  capillar e  Hedw. 

div.  6.  Burton-by-Lincoln,  Feb.  1960,  Miss  W.  Heath, 
div.  11.  Sandy  shore,  Skegness,  July  1903,  A.  R.  Horwood. 
National  Museum  of  Wales  Herbarium,  Cardiff. 

81/1.  Aulacomnium  palustre  { Hedw.)  Schwaegr. 

div.  16.  Uffington  gravel-pits,  March  1960,  J.  H.  Chandler. 

97/1.  Zygodon  viridissimus  (Dicks.)  R.Br. 

div.  6.  Fiskerton,  Feb.  1960,  Miss  W.  Heath. 

100/1.  Fontinalis  antipyretica  Hedw. 

div.  6.  Riseholme,  April  1960,  Miss  W.  Heath. 

103/1.  Cryphaea  heteromalla  (Hedw.)  Mohr. 

div.  11.  Sandhills  (on  elder),  Skegness,  March  1912,  Rev. 
H.  P.  Reader. 

National  Museum  of  Wales  Herbarium,  Cardiff. 

A  very  rare  species  for  Lincolnshire. 
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109/4.  Neckera  complanata  (Hedw.)  Hiiben 

div.  4.  Bradley,  May  1899,  A.  Smith. 

123/5.  Thuidium  philiberti  Limpr. 

div.  11.  Welton-le-Marsh,  1926,  G.  H.  Allison,  (det.  E.  F. 
Warburg.) 

Incorrectly  named  Thuidium  delicatulum  (Hedw.)  Mitt,  in  the 
Allison  Collection,  (see:  Lines.  Nat.  Union  Trans.,  8,  p.  86.) 

126/4.  Campylium  polygamum  (B.  &  S.)  Lange  &  C.  Jens. 

div.  5.  Scotton,  June  1930,  G.  H.  Allison,  (det.  E.  F.  War¬ 
burg.) 

137/1.  Camptothecium  sericeum  (Hedw.)  Kindb. 

div.  5.  Kirton  Lindsey,  May  1960,  H.  J.  Houghton, 
div.  17.  Wigtoft,  Feb.  1960,  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons. 

137/2.  Camptothecium  lutescens  (Hedw.)  Brid. 

div.  6.  Langworth,  June  1960,  M.  Seaward. 

div.  7.  Goltho,  Nr.  Wragby,  April  1960,  M.  Seaward. 

138/1.  Brachythecium  albicans  (Hedw.)  B.  &  S. 

div.  6.  Fiskerton,  Jan.  1959,  C.  K.  Tallack. 

138/2.  Brachythecium  glareosum  (Bruch)  B.  &  S. 

div.  11.  Sandy  shore,  Skegness,  July  1903,  A.  R.  Horwood. 

138/10.  Brachythecium  velutinum  (Hedw.)  B.  &  S. 
div.  5.  Scotton,  Aug.  1959,  M.  Seaward. 

146/1.  Pseudoscleropodium  purum  (Hedw.)  Fleisch. 

div.  6.  Sudbrooke,  Dec.  1960,  Miss  W.  Heath. 

149/4.  Plagiothecium  denticulatum  (Hedw.)  B.  &  S. 

div.  6.  Fiskerton  Wood,  Feb.  1960,  M.  Seaward. 

153/1.  Hypnum  cupressiforme  Hedw. 

div.  17.  Wigtoft,  Feb.  1960,  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons. 

The  following  list  of  species  occur  here  as  divisional  records.  These 

records  are  based  on  data  gleaned  from  the  Botanical  Locality  Record 

Club  Report  for  1878,  pp.  38-41,  and  were  unfortunately  omitted  from 

the  Allison  Check-list. 

38/1.  Pterygoneurum  ovatum  (Hedw.)  Dix. 

div.  1.  Garthorpe,  1878,  H.  F.  Parsons, 
div.  2.  Broughton,  1878,  W.  Fowler. 

43/1.  Cinclidotus  fontinaloides  (Hedw.)  P.  Beauv. 

div.  5.  River  Trent,  East  Stockwith,  1878,  H.  F.  Parsons. 
Rare  in  Lincolnshire.  This  is  only  the  second  record  for  the 
North  of  Lincolnshire.  There  are  no  records  for  South 
Lincolnshire. 

44/3.  Barbula  revoluta  Brid. 

div.  2.  Broughton,  1878,  H.  F.  Parsons. 
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44/11.  Barbula  rigidula  (Hedw.)  Mitt. 

div.  2.  West  Halton,  1878,  H.  F.  Parsons. 

97/1.  Zygodon  viridissimus  (Dicks.)  R.Br. 

div.  1.  Eastoft,  1876,  H.  F.  Parsons. 

149/6.  Plagiothecium  undulatum  (Hedw.)  B.  &  S. 

div.  7.  Common  in  Rasen  fir  woods,  1877-8,  F.  A.  Lees. 

The  record  for  Linwood  Warren  in  April  1959  can  therefore 
no  longer  stand  as  a  divisonal  record  (see  Lines.  Nat.  Union 
Trans.,  15,  p.  43.).  This  record  made  by  Lees  was  omitted 
from  the  Allison  Check-fist. 

Nomenclature  and  index  number  according  to  Richards,  P.  W.  and 
Wallace,  E.  C.,  “An  Annotated  List  of  British  Mosses,”  Trans.  Brit. 
Bryol.  Soc.,  appendix  to  vol.  1,  part  4  (1950). 


Notes  on  the  Mosses  Sphagnum  recurvum  P.  Beauv.  and  Sphagnum 

pulchrum  (Lindb.)  Warnst. 

by  Mark  R.  D.  Seaward,  b.sc. 

The  first  record  of  Sphagnum  recurvum  for  Lincolnshire  was  that 
made  by  Peacock  and  Davy  at  Twigmoor  in  1892. 

In  Sherrin’s  Census  Catalogue  of  British  Sphagna  (1)  only  the 
variety  majus  Angstr.  is  recorded  for  Lincolnshire.  The  Twigmoor 
record  had  been  ignored,  and  Sherrin’s  record  was  no  doubt  based 
on  the  gatherings  at  Manton  in  1926(2),  at  Nettleton  and  Linwood  in 
1930  and  at  Haxey  in  1934(3).  Further  specimens  of  this  moss  have 
been  recorded  at  Scotton(4)  and  Usselby(5)  by  Allison,  and  at  Wools- 
thorpe(6)  by  Seaward. 

Recent  examination  of  the  above  material  has  shown  that  the 
specimens  have  been  highly  variable  in  form,  both  in  gatherings  from 
different  localities  and  from  the  same  locality.  In  the  past  many  of 
these  gatherings  have  been  named  incorrectly.  In  the  field  many 
forms  have  been  included  under  the  species  Sphagnum  subsecundum 
Nees  which  resemble  Sphagnum  pulchrum.  However,  microscopic 
examination  has  revealed  the  similarity  between  Sphagnum  recurvum 
and  Sphagnum  pulchrum.  The  variability  of  these  species  was  noted 
by  Sherrin  in  his  description  of  the  1934  specimen  of  Sphagnum 
recurvum{2>) : 

“  Stems  0.65  mm.  diam.;  stem  leaves  triangular  with  margins 
curved  outwards,  variable  size,  apex  acuminate;  branch  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late  to  ovate,  but  highly  variable.” 

Sherrin  remarked  at  the  time  of  identification  that  these  plants 
were  not  carefully  selected  and  therefore  the  individual  specimens 
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differed  considerably.  He  concluded  that  there  was  no  real  difference 
between  any  of  the  named  varieties,  since  they  were  merely  based  on 
the  different  sizes  of  the  stem  and  branch  leaves  (7). 

A  classification  of  this  form  is  purely  artificial.  In  recent  years, 
however,  the  variety  pulchrum  Lindb.  ex  Braithw.  has  been  given  the 
full  status  of  species.  Dixon(8)  seems  to  be  in  agreement  with  Sherrin 
over  this  variety,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  was  a  very  robust 
and  handsome  variety  of  Sphagnum  recurvum. 

Further  examination  by  Miss  E.  M.  Lobley  of  the  Lincolnshire 
material  named  as  Sphagnum  pulchrum  has  shown  that  these  specimens 
should  be  included  under  Sphagnum  recurvum.  Therefore  the  records 
for  Manton(9),  Linwood  and  the  Isle  of  Axholme  (6)  are  incorrect. 
According  to  Miss  Lobley (10),  many  slightly  quinquefarious  brown 
forms  of  Sphagnum  recurvum  have  been  labelled  Sphagnum  pulchrum. 

The  new  Census  Catalogue  of  British  Mosses  will  contain  a  revised 
list  of  these  two  species  of  Sphagna;  in  the  meantime  I  have  attempted 
to  outline  herewith  the  main  differences  between  Sphagnum  recurvum 
and  Sphagnum  pulchrum : 

1/13.  Sphagnum  recurvum  P.  Beauv. 

(S.  intermedium  Hoffm.) 

Stems :  weak,  pale  green. 

Stem  leaves:  minute,  triangular,  usually  broader  than  long. 

Branch  leaves :  not  quinquefarious,  recurved,  inrolled  from  apex 
to  mid-leaf,  long  and  narrow  (lanceolate),  four  times  as  long 
as  broad. 

Habitat:  submerged  in  pools,  bogs  and  deep  ditches. 

Distribution:  Frequent  throughout  British  Isles.  Frequent  in 
Lincolnshire;  found  at  Haxey,  Isle  of  Axholme,  Twigmoor, 
Manton,  Nettleton,  Scotton,  Linwood  and  Usselby  in  North 
Lines.,  and  at  Woolsthorpe  in  South  Lines. 

1/14.  Sphagnum  pulchrum  (Lindb.)  Warnst. 

(S.  intermedium  Hoffm.  var.  pulchrum  Lindb.  ex  Braithw.) 

Stems :  firm  and  strong,  reddish. 

Stem  leaves :  longer  than  broad,  contracted  into  a  short  abrupt 
point  which  is  recurved. 

Branch  leaves :  quinquefarious,  straight  (not  recurved),  inrolled 
at  apex  only,  ovate  to  lanceolate,  three  times  as  long  as  broad. 

Habitat:  Raised  bogs,  especially  near  the  sea. 

Distribution:  Less  frequent,  rather  rare  in  S.  England.  There 
are  no  records  for  Lincolnshire. 
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Fig.  1.  Branch  leaves. 

a.  and  b.  Sphagnum  pulchrum  (Lindb.)  Wamst.  (11). 
c.  Sphagnum  recurvum  P.  Beauv.  (12). 


Fig.  2.  Stem  leaves. 

a.  Sphagnum  pulchrum  (Lindb.)  Warnst.  (11). 

b.  and  c.  Sphagnum  recurvum  P.  Beauv.  (12). 
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LICHENOLOGY 

Mark  R.  D.  Seaward,  b.sc. 

Brightman  in  a  recent  article(l)  refers  to  the  lichens  as  being 
‘  neglected  plants/  Their  neglect,  he  claims,  has  been  due  mainly  to 
botanists  who  in  the  past  thought  them  to  be  rather  uninteresting 
parasitic  fungi.  Research  in  this  field  of  study  has  similarly  been 
discouraged,  since  the  slow  rate  of  development  of  the  lichen  has 
prevented  successful  laboratory  cultivation.  Nevertheless,  lichens  are 
of  extreme  ecological  importance  and  their  special  position  in  plant 
classification  warrants  scientific  attention. 

The  study  of  lichens  in  Lincolnshire  has  been  sadly  neglected 
during  the  past  sixty  years.  Brief  references  to  the  collection  of 
lichens  at  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union  field  meetings  can  be  found 
in  the  Naturalist (2).  The  main  recorders  at  this  time  were  Miss 
S.  C.  Stow  and  W.  Fowler. 

More  extensive  were  the  recordings  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Lees,  whose 
records  were  recently  discovered  in  original  notes  kindly  loaned  to  me 
by  Dr.  W.  A.  Sledge  of  Leeds  University.  The  majority  of  Lees’ 
records  were  published  in  White’s  Lincolnshire  Directory  of  1892. 

Several  lichen  records  may  be  found  in  the  Alford  Natural  History 
Society  Records  (1889-1891),  now  kept  in  the  City  and  County  Museum, 
Lincoln. 

The  Lincolnshire  bryologist,  G.  H.  Allison,  made  limited  collec¬ 
tions.  His  specimens  are  now  in  my  possession.  None  of  Allison’s 
records  were  published  and  few  of  his  records  remain. 

The  ‘  Census  Catalogue  of  British  Lichens  ’(3)  lists  only  ten  and 
five  vice-county  records  for  North  and  South  Lincolnshire  respectively. 
Obviously,  Lincolnshire  has  been  underworked  since  there  are  over 
seventy  vice-county  records  now  available.  In  1958,  the  British 
Lichen  Society  was  formed  (4).  This  recent  interest  in  lichens  on  a 
national  level  will  no  doubt  have  its  impact  soon  on  local  natural  history 
societies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  lichenology  will  shortly  play  its  part 
in  Lincolnshire  natural  history. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Laundon,  a.m.a.,  of  the  South  Kensington  Natural 
History  Museum,  has  kindly  consented  to  referee  Lincolnshire  material. 
Inquiries  and  material,  together  with  a  stamped  addressed  envelope, 
should  be  forwarded  first  to  Mark  R.  D.  Seaward,  b.sc.,  c/o  City  and 
County  Museum,  Lincoln. 

References  : 

(1)  Brightman,  F.  H.,  Neglected  Plants — Lichens,  New  Biology ,  29, 
pp.  75-94,  (1959). 
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(1900),  p.  76,  p.  241  and  p.  251;  (1901),  p.  61;  (1902),  p.  147 
and  p.  378;  (1905),  p.  84. 

(3)  Watson,  W.,  (1953),  Census  Catalogue  of  British  Lichens. 

(4)  see  editorial  to  Lichenologist ,  vol.  1,  part  1,  (1958). 

MYCOLOGY 

Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse,  m.sc. 

Following  the  driest  summer  for  many  years,  this  has  been  one 
of  the  wettest,  and  consequently  it  has  been  a  good  year  for  the  larger 
fungi,  probably  the  best  we  have  had  for  some  time.  But  apart  from 
the  foray,  specimens  have  come  in  from  only  two  people  (Mr.  Houghton 
and  Sister  Heath)  and  from  the  Natural  History  Section  of  the  Scun¬ 
thorpe  Museum  Society. 

The  foray  itself  was  in  an  interesting  area,  a  section  of  experi¬ 
mental  woodland  under  the  Forestry  Commission,  near  Bourne. 
Parts  had  been  felled  and  replanted  at  intervals  with  different  species ; 
thus  there  was  a  variety  of  trees  of  all  ages.  We  are  most  grateful  to 
the  Forestry  Commission  Officers  for  allowing  us  to  collect  in  this  area 
and  also  to  Mr.  Derrick  in  particular  who  conducted  me  round  the 
previous  afternoon  and  accompanied  us  on  the  foray  as  well. 

In  spite  of  the  chosen  spot  being  in  a  rather  outlandish  place  and 
the  weather  prospects  anything  but  good,  the  crowd  of  forayers  was 
undiminshed  and  included  the  usual  good  contingent  of  youngsters. 
We  were  rewarded  with  reasonable  weather  and  lots  of  fungi.  So 
many  specimens  were  found  that  it  was  not  possible  to  name  them  all, 
but  of  the  74  named,  65  were  new  records  for  Division  16,  which  has 
been  scarcely  worked  at  all,  and  7  were  new  for  the  County. 

Mr.  Houghton  sent  in  about  50  specimens  all  told,  one  of  which 
was  a  new  record  for  Lines.,  and  2  were  new  records  for  Division  5, 
a  truly  noble  effort.  Mr.  Houghton  also  led  a  foray  for  the  Scunthorpe 
Museum  Society  on  Scotton  Common  and  identified  26  specimens; 
12  more  were  sent  to  me  for  identification  and  included  a  new  record 
for  Lines,  and  2  new  for  Division  5.  Sister  Heath  sent  several  batches 
of  specimens,  amongst  which  was  a  very  fine  earth  star,  Geaster  triplex , 
a  new  record  for  Division  6. 

The  fungus  names  in  the  list  this  year  follow  those  in  the  ‘  New 
Check  List  of  Agarics  and  Boleti *  by  Dennis,  Orton  and  Hora  {Trans. 
Brit.  My  col.  Soc.  Suppl.  1960).  I  have  inserted  former  names  in 
brackets  after  new  names  so  that  readers  may  see  which  ones  have 
been  changed. 

I  should  like  to  record  my  thanks  as  usual  to  those  who  have  so 
kindly  sent  specimens  and  also  to  Dr.  R.  W.  G.  Dennis  and  Mr.  D. 
Reid  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  who  have  been  good  enough 
to  name  some  of  the  specimens  for  me. 
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October  15th,  1960 

New  records  for  the  County  : 

Collybia  ambusta  (Fr.)  Quel. 

C.  putidella  Orton 

Gymnopilus  hybridus  (Fr.)  Sing.  ( Flammula  hybrida) 

G.  penetrans  (Fr.)  Murr.  ( F .  penetrans ) 

Coprinus  picaceus  (Bull.)  S.  F.  Gray 
Pluteus  lutescens  (Fr.)  Bres. 

Kuehneola  uredinis  (Link)  Arn. 

New  records  for  Division  16  : 

Amanita  ( Amanitopsis )  vaginata  (Bull.)  Vitt. 

Lepiota  procera  (Scop.)  S.  F.  Gray 

Lepista  saeva  (Fr.)  Orton  ( Tricholoma  personatum) 

Tricholomopsis  ( Tricholoma )  rutilans  (Schaeff.)  Sing. 

T.  flavobrunneum  (Pers.)  Kumm. 

Clitocybe  ditopus  (Fr.)  Gill. 

C.  geotropa  (Bull.)  Quel. 

C.  vibecina  (Fr.)  Quel. 

Laccaria  laccata  (Scop.)  Cke 

L.  amethystea  (Bull.)  Murr. 

Collybia  fusipes  (Bull.)  Quel. 

C.  rancida  (Fr.)  Quel. 

C.  dryophila  (Bull.)  Kumm.  ( Marasmius  dryophilus) 

C.  peronata  (Bolt.)  Kumm.  (M.  peronatus) 

Marasmius  epiphyllus  (Pers.)  Fr. 

M.  ramealis  (Bull.)  Fr. 

M.  wynnei  Berk.  &  Br. 

Mycena  epipterygia  (Scop.)  S.  F.  Gray 
M.  filopes  (Bull.)  Kumm. 

M.  galericulata  (Scop.)  S.  F.  Gray 
M.  inclinata  (Fr.)  Quel. 

M.  polygramma  (Bull.)  S.  F.  Gray 
Hygrophorus  pratensis  (Pers.)  Fr. 

H.  psittacinus  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 

Russula  atropurpurea  (Kromb.)  Britz. 

R.  emetica  (Schaeff.)  S.  F.  Gray 
Lactarius  glyciosmus  (Fr.)  Fr. 

L.  mitissimus  (Fr.)  Fr. 

L.  pyrogalus  (Bull.)  Fr. 

L.  subdulcis  (Pers.)  S.  F.  Gray 
L.  turpis  (Weinm.)  Fr. 

Pholiota  {Flammula)  carbonaria  (Fr.)  Sing. 

Gymnopilus  sapineus  (Fr.)  Maire  {F.  sapinea ) 

Hebeloma  crustuliniforme  (Bull.)  Quel. 

Cortinarius  rigidus  (Scop.)  Fr. 
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Inocybe  geophylla  (Sow.)  Kumm. 

Stropharia  aeruginosa  (Curt.)  Quel. 

Agaricus  xanthodermas  Genev. 

Hypholoma  fascicular e  (Huds.)  Kumm. 

Lacrymaria  velutina  (Pers.)  K.  &  M.  (. Hypholoma  velutinum ) 
Psathyrella  disseminata  (Pers.)  S.  F.  Gray 
P.  gracilis  (Fr.)  Quel. 

Coprinus  atramentarius  (Bull.)  Fr. 

C.  comatus  (Mull.)  S.  F.  Gray 
C.  micaceus  (Bull.)  Fr. 

Paxillus  involutus  (Batsch)  Fr. 

Crepidotus  mollis  (SchaefF.)  Kumm. 

Boletus  scaber  Bull,  ex  Fr. 

Polyporus  frondosus  (FI.  Dan.)  Fr. 

Polystictus  versicolor  (L.)  Fr. 

Fistulina  hepatica  (Huds.)  Fr. 

Trametes  rubescens  (A.  &  S.)  Fr. 

Stereum  hirsutum  (Willd.)  Fr. 

5.  purpureum  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Clavaria  cinerea  (Bull.)  Fr. 

C.  corniculata  (SchaefF.)  Fr. 

C.  cristata  (Holmsk.)  Fr. 

C.  inaequalis  (Mull.)  Quel. 

C.  pulchra  Peck 

Ly  coper  don  spadiceum  Pers. 

Coryne  sarcoides  (Jacqu.)  Tul. 

Peziza  aurantia  Pers.  ex  Fr. 

Anthrocobia  melaloma  (Alb.  &  Schw.)  Boud. 

Xylaria  hypoxylon  (Fr.)  Grev. 

Mucilago  spongiosa  Morg. 

Other  identifications — not  new  records  : 

Armillaria  mellea  (Vahl.)  Kumm. 

Lycogala  epidendrum  Fr. 

OTHER  NEW  RECORDS,  1960 


New  records  for  the  county  : 

Psathyrella  pennata  (Fr.)  Pears.  &  Denn.  5 

Leptopodia  atra  (Kon.  ex  Fr.)  Boud.  5 

Ceratocystis  ulmi  (Buis.)  C.  Moreau  on  Ulmus  stricta  var. 

samiensis  in  1938  16 

Sclerotinia  polyblastis  Gregory  on  Narcissus  in  1957-59  Holland 


New  divisional  records  : 

Amanita  phalloides  (Vaill.  ex  Fr.)  Seer. 
A.  ( Amanitopsis )  fulva  (SchaefF.)  Seer. 
Laccaria  amethystea  (Bull.)  Murr. 
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Mycena  speira  (Fr.)  Gill.  5 

M.  epipterygia  (Scop.)  S.  F.  Gray  5 

Tricholoma  fulvum  (DC)  Sacc.  5 

Clitocybe  aurantiaca  var.  nigripes  (Pers.)  Rea  5 

Hygrophorus  hypothejus  (Fr.)  Fr.  5 

Russula  nigricans  (Bull.)  Fr.  5 

R.  atropurpurea  Fr.  5 

R.  aeruginea  Lindb.  ex  Fr.  5 

R.  puellaris  Fr.  5 

R.  xerampelina  var.  graveolens  Romell  and  var.  fusca  (Quel.) 

Melz.  &  Zv.  5 

Lactarius  pyrogalus  (Bull.)  Fr.  5 

L.  torminosus  (SchaefF.)  S.  F.  Gray  5 

L.  vietus  (Fr.)  Fr.  5 

Lentinus  lepideus  (Fr.)  Fr.  5 

Paxillus  atrotomentosus  (Batsch)  Fr.  5 

Panaeolus  sphinctrinus  (Fr.)  Quel.  5 

Psathyrella  hydrophila  (Bull.)  Maire  ( Hypholoma  hydrophilum)  5 
Boletus  piperatus  Bull,  ex  Fr.  5 

Trametes  rubescens  (A.  &  S.)  Fr.  5 

Helicobasidium  purpureum  Pat.  on  A Istroemeria  aurantiaca  Holland 
Geaster  triplex  Jungh.  6 

Calocera  cornea  (Batsch.)  Fr.  5 

Ganoderma  applanatum  (Pers.)  Pat.  5 

Helvella  crispa  Fr.  5 

H.  lacunosa  Afz.  ex  Fr.  5 


ENTOMOLOGY 

Lepidoptera 

G.  A.  T.  Jeffs,  f.r.e.s. 

Among  entomologists,  1960  has  produced  rather  mixed  feelings. 
Most  collectors  have  reported  yet  another  poor  year  but  there  are 
exceptions,  notably  Mr.  R.  E.  M.  Pilcher  of  Boston  who  has  been  well 
satisfied  with  the  year’s  results.  I  am  rather  afraid  the  majority  of  us 
are  very  easily  dissatisfied,  but  certainly  there  seems  to  be  some 
justification  for  our  pessimistic  thoughts,  when  one  considers  that  the 
towns  are  forever  sprawling  outwards  eating  up  the  waste  land  and 
countryside;  the  beautifully  wooded  private  estates  of  years  ago  are 
being  sold  and  developed  for  building;  there  is  the  ruthless  and  often 
indiscriminate  spraying  by  farmers  and  the  planting  of  what  appears 
to  be  nothing  but  conifers  by  the  forestry  authorities.  All  this  must 
take  its  toll  upon  our  butterfly  and  moth  population.  However  I  do 
not  wish  to  paint  the  picture  too  black;  much  of  interest  has  been 
seen  and  recorded  during  the  year. 

Among  the  butterflies,  Speckled  Woods  (P.  aegeria  L.),  Walls 
(. D .  megera  L.),  Meadow  Browns  (M.  jurtina  L.),  Gatekeepers  (Af. 
tithonus  L.),  Small  Heaths  (C.  pamphilus  L.),  and  Ringlets  (A.  hyper - 
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anthus  L.)  have  all  been  noted  in  fairly  good  numbers,  but  another 
Satyrid — the  Grayling  ( E .  semele  L.),  of  which  there  is  a  colony  near 
Scunthorpe,  has  not  been  reported  this  year,  and  Mr.  Pilcher  has 
noted  that  the  Marbled  White  (A.  galathea  L.)  appears  to  be  on  the 
decrease,  but  records  show  that  this  species  has  always  been  very 
scarce  in  our  County. 

The  migrant  Red  Admiral  ( V .  atalanta  L.)  has  been  very  plentiful 
and  widespread  both  during  the  Summer  and  Autumn,  and  another 
Vanessid  common  during  August  was  the  Peacock  ( N .  io  L.).  I  saw 
the  first  specimen  on  April  7th  at  Grimsby;  during  August  Mr.  J.  H. 
Duddington  counted  over  30  on  one  buddleia  at  Scunthorpe.  Pea¬ 
cocks  were  very  plentiful  at  the  L.N.U.  meeting  on  May  7th  at  Tetford. 

The  Painted  Lady  (F.  cardui  L.)  has  been  reported  by  Canon 
G.  Houlden,  Mr.  Duddington  and  Mr.  Pilcher,  but  not  in  anything 
like  the  numbers  seen  during  1958.  The  Comma  (. Ex-album  L.) 
appears  once  more  to  be  increasing  slightly  in  numbers — Canon 
Houlden  first  saw  a  male  and  female  at  Skellingthorpe  on  April  21st. 
Mr.  Pilcher  also  found  the  C-album  and  said  it  was  in  better  numbers 
than  usual. 

White  Admirals  (L.  Camilla  L.)  have  again  been  seen  at  Skelling¬ 
thorpe  and  at  Boston  where  this  species  still  seems  to  be  holding  its 
own. 

With  fritillaries  there  has  been  some  improvement  upon  last  year. 
The  Pearl-bordered  (A.  euphrosyne  L.)  was  seen  in  Newball  Wood  on 
June  2nd  by  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Hawker;  the  Dark  Green  {A.  aglaia  L.) 
at  Manton  on  August  7th  by  Mr.  Duddington  and  one  specimen  was 
also  seen  during  the  L.N.U.  meeting  at  Twigmoor  on  June  25th. 
Mr.  Pilcher  has  reported  the  High  Brown  (A.  cydippe  L.)  in  decreasing 
numbers,  but  the  Silver- washed  (A.  paphia  L.)  he  states  were  in 
better  numbers  than  usual.  Another  fritillary — but  in  name  only — 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ( H.lucina  L.)  has  had  its  habitat  so  drastically 
cleared  that  it  is  unlikely  that  this  butterfly  will  survive  in  its  only 
known  Lincolnshire  locality. 

The  Holly  Blue  (C.  argiolus  L.)  has  been  reported  in  very  good 
numbers  from  many  localities.  The  first  report  of  its  appearance  this 
year  came  from  Mr.  Edward  Mason  who  saw  one  in  his  garden  at 
Lincoln  on  May  2nd.  Also  during  May,  they  were  seen  at  the  L.N.U. 
meeting  at  Tetford  in  good  numbers  flying  round  the  Holly  in  Salmon- 
by  Churchyard.  The  second  brood  of  Common  Blues  (P.  icarus 
Rott.)  have  also  been  reported  in  fair  numbers  this  year,  but  there  is 
no  news  of  our  colony  of  Chalk-hill  Blues  (L.  coridon  Poda.)  at  Ancaster 
this  year. 

Dingy  ( E .  tages  L.)  and  Grizzled  Skippers  (P.  malvae  L.)  were 
reported  by  Mr.  G.  N.  Holland  from  near  Kelby  on  May  22nd. 
Small  Coppers  (L.  phlaeas  L.)  have  been  reported  from  Manton  and 
Mr.  Pilcher  reports  the  Essex  Skipper  (P.  lineola  Ochs.)  as  spreading 
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fast.  This  species  is  very  like  the  previous  one,  so  perhaps  often 
overlooked  by  less  experienced  eyes.  The  old  Chequered  Skipper 
(C.  palaemon  Pall.)  stronghold  at  Skellingthorpe  has  not  produced  a 
single  record  this  year,  perhaps  because  the  rides  have  been  cleared 
up  and  much  of  the  food  plant  destroyed.  Some  Large  Skippers 
(A.  sylvanus  Esp.)  have  been  reported. 

The  resident  Large  Whites  (P.  brassicae  L.),  Small  Whites  (P. 
rapae  L.)  and  Green-veined  Whites  (P.  napi  L.)  have  all  been  seen 
in  about  the  same  numbers.  The  Small  Tortoishell  (A.  urticae  L.) 
has  been  fairly  common  as  usual.  Orange-tips  (E.  cardamines  L.), 
seen  first  by  Rev.  P.  C.  Hawker  on  May  15th  at  Cherry  Willingham, 
appear  to  have  been  far  less  numerous  this  year. 

The  only  yellows  seen  have  been  the  Brimstones  (G.  rhamni  L.). 
They  put  in  a  very  early  appearance;  the  first  one  was  recorded  in 
Lincoln  on  February  28th — no  doubt  a  very  early  emergence  due  to 
the  exceptionally  high  temperatures  at  that  time,  about  10°-12°F. 
above  yearly  average.  Other  Brimstones  were  seen  in  the  Sleaford, 
Grimsby  and  Scunthorpe  areas.  No  Clouded  Yellows  (C.  croceus 
Fourc.)  have  been  reported. 

Of  the  Hairstreaks,  one  Green  Hairstreak  (C.  rubi  L.)  was  recorded 
from  Laughton  in  June  and  the  White-letter  (S.  w-album  Knoch.) 
from  the  Boston  area,  where  it  is  said  to  be  increasing  in  numbers. 

Moths  made  a  promising  start,  almost  one  of  my  first  captures 
was  a  Chamomile  Shark  (C.  chamomillae  Schiff.)  which  came  to  fight 
at  Grimsby  on  April  29th.  There  have  been  very  few  records  of 
this  coastal  species  in  the  county,  in  fact  only  one  or  two  since  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Generally,  however,  the  number  of  species  so 
far  recorded  in  the  county  have  been  less  than  last  year,  chiefly  it 
seems  because  of  the  very  wet  and  poor  summer. 

Hawk  moths  have  not  been  so  numerous,  although  the  Poplar 
Hawk  (L.  populi  L.)  was  seen  in  its  usual  good  numbers.  One  Death’s 
Head  (A.  atropos  L.)  from  Broughton,  was  taken  to  the  Scunthorpe 
Museum  on  August  22nd  and  Mr.  Duddington  reported  four  pupae 
found  in  a  potato  field  near  Scunthorpe.  A  larva  of  the  Convolvulus 
Hawk  ( H .  convolvuli  L.)  was  taken  to  the  same  Museum  on  August 
21st,  a  most  interesting  find.  Mr.  Pilcher  reports  no  less  than  seven 
convolvuli  imagines,  all  of  which  he  marked,  released  and  recovered. 
The  Eyed  Hawk  ( S .  ocellatus  L.),  Elephant  Hawk  (Z).  elpenor  L.)  and 
Humming-bird  Hawks  (M.  stellatarum  L.)  have  all  been  seen,  but 
only  one  Lime  Hawk  (Z).  tiliae  L.)  by  Mr.  Holland  at  Sleaford  on 
June  23rd. 

Of  the  Migrants,  Silver-Y’s  (P.  gamma  L.)  have  been  seen  in 
fair  numbers  only,  but  the  Dark  Sword  Grass  (A.  ypsilon  Rott.)  seems 
to  have  occurred  more  freely  than  usual.  I  took  several  this  year,  one 
early  specimen  at  fight  in  May,  I  feel  must  have  hibernated  because  it 
is  not  normally  on  the  wing  until  July  and  September.  Angle  Shades 
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(P.  meticulosa  L.)  have  been  fairly  plentiful  but  no  Pearly  Underwings 
(P.  saucia  Hubn.)  or  Great  Brocades  (E.  occulta  L.)  have  been  reported. 

Mr.  Duddington  reporting  from  Scunthorpe  noted  that  moths  had 
been  scarce  in  his  area,  with  the  exception  of  Nutmegs  (H.  chenopodii 
SchifT.),  Blood  Veins  (C.  amata  L.)  and  Flounced  Chestnuts  {A.  helvola 
L.).  The  population  density  of  this  last  species  varies  very  much 
from  year  to  year  and  has  not  been  so  plentiful  for  a  long  time.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  numerous  species  turning  up  to  light  at  Linwood 
on  September  22nd.  He  also  reported  a  specimen  of  the  uncommon 
Red  Underwing  (C.  nupta  L.)  taken  on  a  telegraph  pole  at  Scunthorpe. 
Other  interesting  species  in  his  list  included  the  Clouded  Silver 
(P.  punctata  Fabr.),  an  Emperor  Moth  (S.  pavonia  L.)  from  Scotton 
on  May  11th,  Figure  of  Eight’s  (P.  caeruleocophala  L.)  during  October 
at  Messingham;  Gold  Spangle  (P.  bractea  Schiff.)  from  Chapel- St.- 
Leonards;  a  Map-winged  Swift  (H.  fusconebulosus  Degeer)  and  one 
Merveille-du-Jour  (G.  aprilina  L.)  from  Laughton  on  September  13th, 
also  a  specimen  of  the  local  and  scarce  Silver  Hook  (E.  uncula.  Clerck.). 

Larvae  of  the  Toad  flax  Pug  (P.  linariata  Schiff.)  have  again  been 
taken  at  Scunthorpe  and  so  were  30  larvae  of  the  White  Satin  Moth 
(P.  salicis  L.);  this  species  seems  to  be  far  less  generally  distributed 
than  formerly,  and  has  only  been  seen  very  occasionally  during  the 
last  few  years. 

Linwood  Warren  Nature  Reserve  has  been  visited  many  times 
but  has  produced  poor  results — the  only  things  of  interest  were  many 
Fox  Moths  (M.  rubi  L.)  on  May  26th,  together  with  a  beautiful  large 
specimen  of  the  Argent  and  Sable  (P.  hastata  L.).  Birch  Mocha’s 
(C.  pendularia  Clerck.)  and  Brown  Rustics  (P.  umbratica  Goeze)  have 
been  plentiful  there  this  season.  On  June  22nd  the  Blotched  Emerald 
(C.  pustulata  Hufn.)  was  seen  in  considerable  numbers ;  this  is  usually 
quite  a  scarce  insect.  On  the  same  night  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
Great  Oak  Beauty  (P.  roboraria  Schiff.)  came  to  the  lamp,  but  in 
spite  of  ideal  conditions  it  was  the  only  one  seen  and  almost  on  the 
same  date  as  last  year  when  many  turned  up  to  the  sheet. 

Mr.  Pilcher  sent  in  a  most  exciting  record  from  Boston  where  he 
took  a  single  specimen  of  the  Rannoch  Looper  (/.  brunneata  Thunb.) 
on  June  23rd.  This  is  essentially  a  northern  species — South  says  “  it 
can  only  be  obtained  in  Perthshire  and  northwards  in  Scotland;”  but 
in  fact  it  has  appeared  very  occasionally  in  East  Anglia.  Nevertheless 
it  is  an  extremely  rare  find  for  this  county.  In  all  probability  it  was 
an  immigrant.  Mr.  Pilcher  does  not  think  there  is  a  colony  here  in 
the  county.  He  also  reported  the  Brown-veined  (C.  amata  L.), 
Obscure  (L.  obsoleta  Hubu.),  Southern  Wainscot  (L.  straminea  Treits.), 
Twin-spotted  (N.  gemini-puncta  Hatch.)  and  several  Stout  Darts 
(S.  ravida  Schiff.)  from  Boston. 

In  spite  of  heavy  rain  earlier  in  the  evening,  Rear  Admiral  Torlesse 
and  myself  set  up  our  lights  at  Brocklesby  on  July  12th  and  had  a 
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very  interesting  evening.  The  commonest  moth  was  the  Single- 
dotted  Wave  (S.  dimidiata  Hufn.).  I  have  never  seen  so  many  on 
the  wing;  they  were  all  very  fresh  and  obviously  newly  emerged. 
Other  species  which  occurred  plentifully  were  the  Light  Emerald 
(C.  margaritata  L.),  Barred  Straw  (L.  dotata  L.),  Fanfoot  (Z.  tarsipen- 
nalis  Treits.)  and  Common  Footman  (E.  lurideola  Zinck.).  We  also 
saw  specimens  of  Buff  Arches  ( H .  derasa  L.),  Spinach  (L.  mellinata 
Fabr.),  Sandy  Carpet  (P.  flavofasciata  Thunb.)  and  three  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  Peach  Blossom  (T.  batis  L.),  Small  Rivulets  (P. 
alchemillata  L.)  and  a  single  specimen  of  the  Leopard  Moth  (Z.  pyrina 
L.).  At  a  later  date  when  I  visited  this  locality  again.  Lunar  Under¬ 
wings  (A.  lunosa  Haw.)  and  Dusky  Thorns  (D.  fuscantaria  Haw.) 
were  reasonably  plentiful. 

From  Laughton  Common  there  are  reports  of  Dingy  Shears 
(P.  ypsilon  Schiff.),  Broad-bordered  Yellow  Underwings  (L.  fimbriata 
Schreber.),  Hedge  Rustic  (P.  cespitis  Schiff.) — which  is  seldom  see, 
the  local  and  scarce  Deep  Brown  Dart  (A.  lutulenta  Schiff.),  Clouded 
Buff  ( D .  sannio  L.)  and  Rosy  Rustic  (H.  micacea  Esp.),  also  the  only 
specimen  of  the  Angle-striped  Sallow  (E.  paleacea  Esp.)  to  be  recorded 
this  year. 

The  December  Moth  (P.  populi  L.)  and  several  larvae  of  the 
Lackey  (Af.  neustria  L.)  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Holland  at  Frieston 
and  from  Sleaford  he  took  a  specimen  of  the  Current  Clearwing 
(. A .  tipuliformis  Clerck.)  which  is  thought  to  be  a  well-distributed 
species,  but  there  are  few  records.  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  hear 
of  any  observations  of  these  moths  as  our  County  records  are  partic¬ 
ularly  thin  for  all  members  of  this  family. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  thank  the  following  who  have  so 
kindly  sent  me  their  records  for  the  season,  Mr.  Duddington,  Canon 
Houlden,  Rev.  Hawker,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Pilcher, 
Rear  Admiral  Torlesse  and  the  Scunthorpe  Museum. 

COLEOPTERA 

E.  C.  Riggall 

The  past  year  has  not  been  distinguished  by  the  discovery  of 
beetles  new  to  the  county,  but  some  of  the  specimens  which  were 
collected  served  to  confirm  species  hitherto  retained  on  our  lists  on 
the  strength  of  very  old  records. 

During  May  Mr.  W.  C.  Robinson  sent  beetles  from  Scothern,  and 
these  included  the  water  beetle  Agabus  paludosus.  This  beetle  is  a 
running  water  species  seeming  to  prefer  shallow  streams  with  plenty 
of  vegetation.  There  are  old  records  from  the  northern  half  of  the 
county,  but  the  species  appears  to  be  very  local.  Mr.  Robinson  also  sent 
a  specimen  of  the  Diversicorne  beetle  Cantharis  nigricans.  This 
beetle  has  been  recorded  from  both  halves  of  the  county,  but  appears 
to  be  an  inland  species. 
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Some  trees  throw  off  shoots  on  the  edge  of  paths  or  open  spaces, 
and  many  beetles  feed  exclusively  on  the  young  leaves  of  these  growths. 
By  working  the  shoots  of  trees  in  Osgodby  district  I  obtained  a  pair 
of  the  weevil  Cneorrhinus  plumbeus.  There  are  old  records  from 
Brigg  and  Linwood  in  1895. 

During  June  I  was  able  to  use  my  car  as  a  water  beetle  decoy. 
The  car  was  cleaned  and  given  a  good  wax  polish.  It  was  then  driven 
to  a  favoured  locality  and  parked  to  decoy  airborne  water  beetles  which 
mistake  the  polished  surfaces  for  water.  The  palpicorne  beetle 
Helophorus  brevipalpis  descended  in  such  numbers  that  the  swarm 
resembled  a  cloud  of  flies  above  the  car  roof  and  bonnet.  Species 
in  the  genus  have  a  very  distinct  appearance.  Some  are  easy  to 
identify  and  others  extremely  closely  allied,  are  hard  to  separate. 
To  identify  Helophorus  brevipalpis  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
maxilary  palps.  In  this  species  the  apical  segments  are  elongate  and 
spindle  shaped. 

During  June  I  used  a  water-net  in  some  dykes  near  North  Cotes. 
The  largest  water  beetle  taken  was  Colymbetes  fuscus.  A  few  specimens 
of  this  beetle  have  been  seen  resting  on  the  sea  wall  at  Sutton-on- Sea, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  the  species  is  reinforced  by  immigration. 

While  examining  some  of  the  smaller  beetles  collected  at  North 
Cotes  I  found  that  two  species  were  infested  by  a  very  minute  fungus 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  fungus  Laboulbeniacae  which  attacks 
terrestrial  beetles.  The  beetles  affected  were  the  common  small  water 
beetles  Hydroporus  pubescens  and  Hydroporus  palustris.  The  fungi 
were  extremely  minute  and  had  to  be  looked  for  with  a  powerful 
objective. 

At  North  Cotes  I  also  obtained  one  specimen  of  the  reed  beetle 
Donacia  sparganii.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  this  insect  which 
is  evidently  extremely  local.  The  only  previous  record  for  the  county 
is  by  Dr.  Wallace  who  took  four  specimens  at  Humberstone  by  sweeping 
the  Branched  Bur-reed,  Sparganium  ramosum  in  a  ditch  on  the  salt 
marshes  in  the  year  1911. 

By  use  of  the  sweeping-net  I  obtained  examples  of  the  Clavicorne 
beetle  Subcoccinella  vigintiquattuorpunctata.  This  small  convex,  and 
almost  hemispherical  beetle  is  found  on  vetches,  lucerne,  clover,  and 
other  plants,  and  sometimes  on  trees.  The  formation  of  its  mandibles 
causes  the  biting  parts  to  mark  a  leaf  with  the  impression  of  a  four¬ 
toothed  comb.  This  beetle  is  sometimes  found  in  coastal  migration 
swarms. 

During  June  I  collected  a  single  specimen  of  the  Clavicorne  beetle 
Chilocorus  bipustulatus  from  Scotgrove  Wood.  There  are  old  records 
dated  1897  from  Manton  Common  and  Linwood  Warren,  but  I  had 
never  before  seen  the  beetle  and  think  it  must  be  very  local.  Two 
species  in  the  genus  occur  in  Britain.  They  somewThat  resemble 
ladybirds  but  have  a  convex  and  gibbose  form.  The  legs  are  strongly 
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retractile,  and  the  beetle,  if  alarmed,  first  draws  in  its  legs,  and  then, 
if  forced  to  drop  from  a  leaf,  feigns  death. 

On  the  31st  of  July  there  was  a  coastal  migration  of  various  insects, 
beetles  and  spiders.  This  was  the  heaviest  swarm  I  have  seen  and  the 
front  of  some  of  the  chalets  on  the  promenade  at  Sutton  were  almost 
black  with  insects.  Someone  left  a  tea  tray  in  the  open  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  plate  of  cakes  was  covered  by  insects  and  the  cups  half  filled 
with  water  beetles.  A  small  beetle  of  the  genus  Atomaria  was  very 
numerous,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  determine  the  species.  Speaking 
of  the  genus  Fowler  states:  “  Some  of  the  species  are  very  hard  to 
distinguish,  and  many  of  them  require  a  careful  comparison  with  type 
specimens  before  they  can  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty.” 

I  noticed  specimens  of  the  weevil  Mecinus  pyraster.  This  beetle 
is  common  in  the  county,  and  causes  a  gall  on  the  flowering  head  of 
the  Ribwort  Plantain,  Plantago  lanceolata. 

I  found  a  solitary  specimen  of  another  weevil  Amalus  scortillum. 
In  his  “  Coleoptera  of  the  British  Islands,”  published  in  1891  Fowler 
mentions  Cleethorpes  as  a  locality  for  this  beetle.  There  is  another 
record  from  Nocton,  South  Lines,  in  1899.  Thornley  and  Wallace 
refer  to  these  two  records  in  their  lists  published  1907  to  1913,  and 
comment:  “  No  recent  records.” 

The  swarm  also  contained  specimens  of  the  ladybird  Propylea 
quatuordecimpunctata.  This  is  the  small  yellow  ladybird  with  darker 
markings  on  the  elytra  which  somewhat  resemble  a  grotesque  human 
mask. 

I  also  collected  a  specimen  of  the  Serricorne  beetle  Cantharis 
lateralis.  This  elongate  beetle  has  a  diagnostic  feature  comprising  a 
reflexed  yellow  underside  to  the  otherwise  black  elytra.  Fowler 
describes  the  species  as  local  and  commoner  near  the  coast.  Thornley 
and  Wallace  considered  the  species  to  be  uncommon  in  Lincolnshire. 

The  migration  included  a  tiny  Clavicorne  Monotonia  picipes. 
There  are  previous  records  limited  to  the  north  of  the  county. 

The  presence  of  spiders  among  the  assembled  insects  is  very 
interesting,  and  it  seems  likely  that  some  seen  along  the  coast  are 
immigrants.  The  gossamer  spider  can  sail  on  the  wind  for  hundreds 
of  miles  across  continents  or  seas,  rising  as  high  as  60,000  ft.  and  remain¬ 
ing  aloft  for  weeks. 

On  August  23rd  a  swarm  of  the  ladybird  Coccinella  septempunctata 
with  a  few  other  insects  arrived  along  the  coast  on  a  line  extending  at 
least  from  Ingoldmells  to  Cleethorpes.  As  on  a  previous  occasion  when 
it  migrated  in  great  numbers  septempunctata  was  accompanied  by  the 
agricultural  pest  weevil  Sitona  lineatus.  Many  specimens  of  septem¬ 
punctata  alighted  in  the  sea  and  each  wave  breaking  along  the  shore 
deposited  a  quota  of  struggling  ladybirds.  Some  of  the  dykes  in 
North  Lincolnshire  had  water  surfaces  sprinkled  with  septempunctata. 
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When  some  of  the  ladybirds  were  helped  ashore  they  were  very  lively 
and  seemingly  unaffected  by  a  period  spent  on  the  surface  film. 

Insects  approaching  the  Lincolnshire  coast  usually  fly  low,  and 
are  prone  to  alight  upon  any  object  projecting  above  sea  level.  Near 
Sutton  the  shore  is  set  with  a  number  of  wooden  posts  which  have 
coverings  of  green  weed.  On  August  23rd  each  post  had  a  gathering 
of  ladybirds  which  showed  up  strikingly  against  the  green  background. 
Septempunctata  does  not  seem  prone  at  assemble,  but  late  in  the  day 
when  the  weather  began  to  deteriorate  with  wind  and  rain  some 
specimens  crept  into  crevices  of  the  seawall  and  tended  to  form  assembly 
groups. 

There  are  old  records  which  appear  to  indicate  that  migrations  of 
insects  precede  a  sudden  storm. 

August  23rd  began  as  a  calm,  sunny  day,  with  scarcely  a  puff  of 
wind.  Soon  after  the  bulk  of  the  migrants  had  arrived  the  wind 
freshened,  and  gradually  strengthened  to  considerable  force.  The  day 
ended  in  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  accompanied  by  thunder  and 
lightning. 

During  1959  there  were  no  noticeable  immigrations,  but  this  year 
the  movement  of  insects  was  resumed  on  a  vast  scale.  Mr.  P.  J. 
Wilson  was  in  Suffolk  during  July  and  recorded  a  migration  of 
Coccinella  septempunctata ,  and  Adalia  bipunctata  accompanied  by  hover- 
flies  and  weevils  on  the  24th,  26th  and  29th  of  the  month.  Mr.  Wilson 
carried  out  some  of  his  observations  while  bathing  in  the  sea  and  was 
able  to  watch  the  insects  passing  above  him  at  an  estimated  height  of 
from  two  to  twenty  feet.  On  the  21st  of  August  he  saw  a  further  mass 
movement.  The  swarm  was  crossing  the  sand  dunes  at  an  estimated 
height  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet,  and  the  insects  were  being 
attacked  by  gulls. 

When  immigrant  insects  settle  to  rest  along  the  first  edge  of  land 
they  are  attacked  by  birds,  winged  ants,  and  Homo  sapiens.  This  year 
I  noticed  that  the  tenants  of  some  seaside  chalets  had  resorted  to 
chemical  warfare  in  attempts  to  disperse  the  insect  masses. 

The  resting  insects  undoubtedly  suffer  heavy  casualties,  but  I 
believe  that  great  numbers  survive  to  continue  their  flight.  I  have 
seen  thousands  of  Coccinella  septempunctata  resting  along  the  seafront, 
and  then  on  the  following  day,  ten  miles  inland,  a  steady  shower  of 
ladybirds  begins  to  descend  upon  our  garden  and  paddock. 

The  cold  Autumn  weather  doubtless  drove  many  insects  into 
early  hibernation.  The  last  beetle  seen  in  the  open  was  during  the 
early  part  of  October.  This  insect  was  a  lusty  specimen  of  the 
lamellicorne  Geotrupes  stercorarius 

This  species  is  variously  referred  to  as  Dumble  dor.  Clock  and 
Lousy  Watchman.  As  the  last  names  imply  the  beetle  is  infested 
by  a  mite  Gamasus  coleopterorum.  Stercorarius  is  a  very  strong  insect 
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and  when  held  lightly  in  my  hand  can  force  my  thumb  and  finger 
apart  by  extending  its  legs.  The  parasite  favours  the  underside  of  the 
beetle  and  sucks  its  juices  by  inserting  its  mouth  parts  where  the  skin 
of  the  beetle  is  flexible  in  the  joints  of  its  chitinous  armour.  It  seemed 
that  stercorarius  would  enjoy  a  more  comfortable  hibernation  if  I  first 
removed  all  the  mites  by  application  of  a  stiff  camel-hair  brush.  While 
my  daughter  assisted  in  this  service  the  beetle  flexed  the  joints  of  its 
abdomen  and  stridulated  with  a  gentle  hissing  sound.  Stercorarius  is 
common  in  Lincolnshire  and  can  be  separated  from  other  species  in 
the  genus  by  the  appearance  of  the  last  joint  of  the  abdomen.  In 
stercorarius  this  joint  is  strongly  punctured  and  hairy. 

ARACHNOLOGY 

G.  W.  Whatmough,  m.p.s. 

The  drought  of  1959  took  a  heavy  toll  of  our  spider  population 
and  in  spite  of  the  long  periods  of  rain  we  have  had  in  1960  I  would 
say  that  numbers  are  not  yet  back  to  normal.  The  saturated  state  of 
the  ground  and  vegetation  during  most  of  the  summer  has  not  made 
field  work  either  easy  or  pleasant.  T aking  everything  into  consideration 
it  is  not  surprising  that  this  has  been  a  rather  poor  year  in  both  quantity 
and  quality.  I  have  always  been  a  catcher,  bottler  and  labeller,  but 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  more  important  activities  are  now  going  on. 
A  number  of  workers  have  contributed  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  fauna  of  such  places  as  Linwood  W7arren  and  Laughton  Common 
and  apart  from  collecting  and  recording  at  these  places  important 
observations,  backed  up  by  photography,  have  been  carried  out.  In 
this  context  I  must  mention  that  Mr.  P.  Wilson  and  his  colleagues 
have  discovered  a  spider  which  fives  in  close  association  with  the 
common  field  or  hunting  wasp  at  Linwood.  The  spider  is  coloured 
similarly  to  the  insect  and  was  at  first  mistaken  for  a  wasp  by  the 
observer.  It  is  well-known  that  some  spiders  five  in  ants’  nests  and 
mimic  their  hosts  but  I  have  never  seen  this  happening  with  wasps 
and  spiders.  The  one  spider  which  was  captured  for  identification 
was  examined  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Locket  and  proved  to  be  Asagena  phalerata 
(Panzer),  a  fine  adult  male.  This  spider  is  described  more  fully  below. 

Another  of  our  younger  members  has  been  studying  the  effects 
of  colour  environment  on  various  spiders  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
that  she  will  be  able  to  publish  her  observations  and  conclusions. 

Observing  autumn  movements  of  spiders,  it  has  been  noted  that 
some  most  unlikely  species  can  and  do  attempt  to  travel  to  new  hunting 
grounds  on  gossamer  threads.  One  of  the  wolf-spiders,  Lycosa 
nigriceps  is  known  to  hunt  on  bushes  while  most  members  of  the 
family  never  leave  the  ground.  This  year  it  has  been  seen  on  the 
top  branches  of  gorse  bushes  with  spinners  raised  and  issuing  silk 
into  the  gentle  autumn  breeze.  Even  more  unlikely,  the  giant  wolf- 
spider  Pisaura  mirabilis ,  was  also  seen  allowing  itself  to  be  carried  off 
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on  silken  threads  across  the  dry  heath  land  of  Linwood  Warren,  just 
like  the  smaller  familiar  aeronauts. 

The  following  are  the  highlights  of  the  year. 

Order  Araneae  True  Spiders 

Family  Dysderidae 

Dysdera  crocota  C.  L.  Koch 

In  July  Mr.  E.  Johnson  found  a  female  of  this  striking  species 
indoors  at  his  home  in  the  Monks  Road  area  of  Lincoln.  Later  in 
the  year  a  second  specimen  was  found.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
with  one  exception,  all  the  Lincoln  records  of  this  spider  have  been 
north  of  the  Witham  and  the  bulk  of  these  from  the  sector  cut  off  by 
Monks  Road  and  Wragby  Road. 

Family  Clubionidae 

Zora  spinimana  (Sund.) 

An  immature  male  was  taken  in  Ftolme  Plantation  near  Messing- 
ham  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Duddington  in  April  and  a  female  was  found  at 
Linwood  a  month  later.  These  records  are  additions  to  Divisions  2 
and  7  respectively.  This  spider  is  usually  associated  with  litter  in 
birch  woods. 

Agroeca  proxima  (O.P.-Cambr.) 

This  rather  rare  spider  in  Lincolnshire  has  turned  up  twice  this 
year.  First  found  by  Junior  members  at  their  field  meeting  in  August 
at  Theddlethorpe,  it  was  again  seen  at  Linwood  in  September.  The 
first  record  is  a  new  one  for  Division  9. 

Clubiona  phragmitis  C.  L.  Koch 

A  local  spider  in  Lincolnshire,  being  apparently  confined  to  a 
coastal  strip  between  Grimsby  and  Mablethorpe.  Again  found  in  this 
area  (Theddlethorpe)  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Houghton. 

Family  Thomisidae 

Tibellus  maritimus  (Menge) 

A  solitary  female  which  proved  to  be  this  species  was  found  at 
Gibraltar  Point  this  summer.  It  was  seen  in  its  typical  position  on 
a  blade  of  coarse  grass.  When  found  it  was  seen  to  be  devouring  a 
smaller  spider.  The  remains  of  the  meal  were  almost  completely 
dehydrated  but  under  the  microscope  it  was  possible  to  see  that  it  was 
a  male  Theridion  bimaculatum.  T .  maritimus  is  the  one  member  of 
the  genus  which  could  be  expected  at  such  a  place  as  Gibraltar  Point 
but  previous  specimens  examined  have  all  been  proved  to  be  T. 
oblongus. 

Family  Salticidae 

Salticus  cingulatus  (Panz.) 

Found  running  on  the  bark  of  a  spruce  at  Tetford  during  the  field 
meeting  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Gooseman. 
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Sitticus  pubescens  (Fabr.) 

This  tiny  jumping  spider,  usually  found  indoors  in  the  corners 
of  window  frames,  was  found  on  a  wall  at  Gainsborough  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Houghton.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  this  is  a  new  record  for 
Division  5. 

Evarcha  falcata  (Clerck) 

A  male  of  this  attractive  little  species  was  taken  on  ling  on  Laughton 
Common  by  Mr.  Houghton.  This  is  also  an  additional  record  for 
the  area.  The  male  seems  to  have  quite  a  short  season  and  is  much 
less  frequently  found  than  the  female  which  may  be  taken  throughout 
the  summer. 

Family  Lycosidae 

Lycosa  nigriceps  Thor. 

Plentiful  at  Linwood  Warren  in  May.  Immature  specimens  seen 
dispersing  by  aerial  flights  in  autumn. 

Tarentula  pulverulenta  (Cl.) 

Many  examples  have  been  seen  at  Linwood  with  abdominal 
pattern  closely  resembling  that  of  T.  cuneata.  Specimens  examined 
by  myself  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Locket  have  proved,  however,  to  be  the 
above  species. 

Tarentula  barbipes  (Sund.) 

A  strikingly  marked  wolf-spider  with  a  characteristic  lanceolate 
stripe  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  abdomen.  Previously  recorded  at 
Elsham  it  has  now  been  found  to  live  with  the  foregoing  species  at 
Linwood. 

Family  Agelenidae 

Hahnia  montana  (Bl.) 

A  tiny  relative  of  the  common  house-spiders  (Tegenariae)  not 
more  than  2  mm  in  length,  was  found  at  Linwood  in  September. 
It  might  be  more  widespread  in  Lincolnshire  than  existing  records 
would  indicate.  In  the  field  a  mature  Hahnia  can  easily  be  mistaken 
for  a  common  linyphiid  or  an  immature  spider  of  a  larger  species. 
Under  the  microscope  the  formation  of  the  spinners  reveals  its  identity 
at  once,  being  in  one  straight  line  across  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  the 
outer  pair  of  spinners  long  and  projecting  like  those  of  most  other 
members  of  the  family. 

Tegenaria  atrica  C.  L.  Koch 

Common  in  and  around  houses  all  over  the  County  this  spider 
was  found  to  be  plentiful  in  its,  probably,  original  habitat  under  the 
overhanging  banks  of  dykes  at  Bardney  in  September. 
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Family  Theridiidae 

Asagena  phalerata  (Panzer) 

The  spider  previously  mentioned  as  being  a  wasp  mimic  at 
Linwood  Warren  was  found  in  late  summer.  In  all  about  three 
individuals  were  seen  and  one  of  these,  a  mature  male,  about  5  mm  in 
lenth,  was  brought  home  for  examination.  It  was  dead  and  rather 
desiccated  when  I  saw  it  but  the  palpi  were  in  reasonably  good  condition. 
Realising  that  it  was  a  theridiid  spider  which  I  had  not  seen  before  I 
sent  it  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Locket  who  referred  it  to  the  above  species. 
A  colour  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  P.  Wilson  when  the  animal  was 
still  alive  shows  bright  yellow  bands  on  the  abdomen  which  give  it  a 
remarkable  wasp-like  appearance.  The  legs  are  annulated  and  both 
legs  and  carapace  are  strongly  toothed  giving  the  spider  a  fearsome 
appearance  under  the  microscope.  This  is  a  most  interesting  addition 
to  the  County  fauna  and  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  colleagues  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  discovery.  It  would  appear  from  initial  ob¬ 
servations  that  the  spider  preys  on  the  wasp  but  further  study  must  be 
carried  out  before  this  can  be  stated  as  a  fact. 

Theridion  impressum  L.  Koch 

This  little  recorded  species  is  probably  often  passed  over  owing 
to  its  superficial  resemblance  to  a  commoner  relative  T.  sisyphium. 
A  male  which  was  definitely  impressum  was  found  at  Linwood  and 
constituted  yet  another  new  record  for  this  area. 

Family  Argyopidae 

Araneus  quadratus  Clerck. 

A  few  specimens  of  the  normal  pale-greenish  variety  of  this  large 
orb-spinner  were  seen  during  the  field  meeting  at  Bardney.  One 
member  found  a  single  example  of  the  darker  bronze  form  which  one 
would  hardly  recognise  as  being  the  same  species. 

Araneus  cornutus  Clerck. 

Obviously  the  dominant  member  of  the  genus  in  the  region  of 
the  Bardney  settling  ponds,  it  was  found  to  be  present  in  enormous 
numbers  while  A.  diadematus  and  the  foregoing  species  were  only 
occasionally  seen. 

Araneus  umbraticus  Clerck. 

An  immature  female  found  under  the  bark  of  a  birch  at  Linwood 
Warren  in  May  was  the  first  record  for  the  reserve.  Later  in  the  year 
Mr.  P.  Wilson  found  another  specimen  which  was  evidently  awaiting 
its  final  moult.  Before  I  was  able  to  examine  it  it  had  shed  its  old 
skin  in  the  collecting  tube. 

Zygiella  atrica  (C.  L.  Koch) 

Found  on  gorse  at  Linwood  Warren.  A  new  record  for  Linwood 
and  Division  7. 
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Meta  merianae  (Scop.) 

Plentiful  under  the  overhanging  banks  of  dykes  at  Bardney. 

Family  Linyphiidae 

Tiso  vagans  (Bl.) 

A  female  which  had  apparently  wintered  in  a  pot  with  hibernating 
insect  larvae  was  sent  to  me  in  April  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Duddington  of 
Scunthorpe.  There  are  no  previous  records  for  this  area  but  the 
present  specimen  could  have  been  introduced  with  the  insect  larvae 
from  another  locality. 

Lophomma  punctatum  (Bl.) 

This  spider  gets  its  name  from  the  characteristic  punctate  markings 
on  the  sternum  and  cephalothorax.  Taken  at  Hartsholme  in  April, 
this  is  only  the  second  recent  record. 

Bathyphantes  dorsalis  (Wider) 

A  male  of  this  attractive  little  species  was  taken  at  Hartsholme 
in  April  and  appears  to  be  the  first  specimen  recorded  locally  since 
the  end  of  last  century.  Fortunately  the  male  is  readily  distinguishable 
from  the  commoner  members  of  the  genus. 

Lepthyphantes  flavipes  (Bl.) 

A  single  specimen  was  taken  in  a  moist  area  of  dead  leaves  and 
litter  near  Hartsholme  lake  (April).  It  appears  to  favour  this  type  of 
habitat  being  usually  found  in  detritus  under  trees. 

Order  Opiliones  Harvest-spiders 

Lacinius  ephippiatus  C.  L.  Koch 

One  of  the  rarer  harvest-spiders  of  Lincolnshire,  it  has  been 
taken  twice  at  Linwood  this  year  in  early  summer.  The  identity  of 
both  specimens  was  checked  by  Mr.  J.  H.  P.  Sankey  of  Juniper  Hall 
Field  Centre. 

LINCOLNSHIRE  BIRD  REPORT,  1960 

R.  K.  Cornwallis,  b.a.,  m.b.o.u.  and  A.  D.  Townsend,  m.b.o.u. 

There  were  two  additions  to  the  Lincolnshire  list  in  1960,  the 
Woodchat  Shrike  and  the  Lesser  Grey  Shrike  both  recorded  at  Gib¬ 
raltar  Point.  Other  rarities  included  Leach’s  Petrel,  Sooty  Shear¬ 
water,  Ferruginous  Duck,  Red-crested  Pochard,  Bean  Goose,  Hobby, 
several  Rough-legged  Buzzards,  Osprey,  Temminck’s  Stint,  Dotterel, 
Pectoral  Sandpiper,  Pomarine  Skua,  Bearded  Tit,  Icterine  Warbler, 
Yellow-browed  Warbler,  Firecrest  and  Red-breasted  Flycatcher. 

A  spread  in  the  breeding  of  the  Collared  Turtle  Dove  has  been 
reported  and  there  are  unusual  records  of  Eiders  throughout  the  summer 
and  of  a  Long-tailed  Duck,  one  of  the  most  maritime  of  all  ducks, 
inland  in  the  autumn. 
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Loss  to  the  bird  life  of  our  county  by  poisoning  with  various  toxic 
chemicals  now  used  in  agriculture  has  been  a  subject  of  serious  concern. 
A  number  of  incidents  when  very  considerable  numbers  of  birds  were 
found  dead  has  been  reported.  The  effect  on  predator  birds  has  also 
been  serious;  the  Sparrow  Hawk  has  not  been  recorded  breeding; 
the  number  of  Kestrels  has  declined  sharply,  though  rather  unevenly 
over  the  county;  Magpies  are  much  scarcer. 

Reports  of  observations  continue  to  come  in  in  ever-growing 
numbers  and  it  is  particularly  pleasing  to  welcome  records  from  two 
local  bird-watching  societies,  the  Cleethorpes  and  District  Naturalists’ 
Field  Club  and  Carre’s  Grammar  School  at  Sleaford. 

The  conventions  adopted  in  previous  reports  are  repeated:  i.e. 
B.O.U.  Checklist  order  with  numbers  in  that  list  as  reference;  all 
records  to  be  taken  as  of  a  single  bird  unless  otherwise  stated;  GP — 
Gibraltar  Point;  LSF — Lincoln  Sewage  Farm,  Can  wick;  Bardney — 
the  settling  ponds  at  Bardney  Sugar  Beet  Factory;  S-T  Reserve — 
Saltfleetby-Theddlethorpe  Reserve;  H-W  Ref. — Humber  Wildfowl 
Refuge;  S.F. — Sewage  Farm;  G.P. — Gravel  Pit;  CBC — Cambridge 
Bird  Club  Report  (obtainable,  price  5/-,  from  A.  E.  Vine,  101  Victoria 
Street,  Littleport,  Cambs.). 

In  addition  to  those  in  the  List  the  following  occurred  in  the 
county  in  1960  (breeding  species  in  italics):  Mute  Swan ,  Red-legged 
Partridge ,  Partridge ,  Pheasant ,  Moorhen ,  Coot ,  Jack  Snipe,  Common 
Sandpiper,  Herring  Gull,  Common  Gull,  Turtle  Dove ,  Cuckoo ,  Barn 
Owl ,  Little  Owl ,  Tawny  Owl ,  Kingfisher ,  Green  Woodpecker ,  Great 
Spotted  Woodpecker ,  Skylark ,  Sand  Martin ,  Carrion  Crow,  Rook, 
Jackdaw,  Magpie,  Jay,  Great  Tit,  Blue  Tit,  Marsh  Tit,  Long-tailed  Tit, 
Wren,  Mistle  Thrush,  Nightingale,  Sedge  Warbler,  Garden  Warbler, 
Whitethroat,  Lesser  Whitethroat,  Willow  Warbler,  G older est,  Spotted 
Flycatcher,  Dunnock,  Meadow  Pipit,  Rock  Pipit,  Starling,  Goldfinch, 
Linnet,  Bullfinch,  Chaffinch,  Y ellowhammer ,  Corn  Bunting,  Reed  Bunting. 

MIGRATION  AT  GIBRALTAR  POINT 

January. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  Red-throated  Divers,  Pintails, 
Woodcocks  (10  on  24th),  Jack  Snipe,  Linnets  and  Twites  were 
numerous,  with  small  numbers  of  Rock  Pipits  and  Shorelarks.  A 
Hen  Harrier  was  seen  on  24th,  when  Snow  Buntings  numbered  300. 

February. 

Snow  Buntings  were  last  seen  on  28th,  when  a  large  passage  of 
Lapwings  across  to  the  Norfolk  coast  took  place  during  the  morning, 
and  upwards  of  80  Hooded  Crows  were  present  on  the  reserve. 

April. 

A  Bearded  Tit  occurred  on  15th  and  a  Coal  Tit  was  trapped. 
Another  Coal  Tit  was  seen  next  day,  and  a  solitary  Swallow  flew 
northwards.  Small  parties  of  Linnets  were  moving  south  most  days 
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to  17th.  More  Swallows  arrived  on  that  day  together  with  Sandwich 
Terns,  Blackcap  and  several  Meadow  Pipits.  Five  Little  Terns  had 
joined  the  Sandwich  Terns  by  29th,  and  during  the  evening  a  few 
Whimbrel  passed  northwards.  The  wind  veered  S.W.  next  day  and 
a  Willow  Warbler  was  trapped.  A  light  passage  of  Swallows  and 
Yellow  Wagtails  developed  but  had  ceased  by  mid  morning,  but  later 
in  the  day  the  number  of  Whitethroats  had  risen  sharply,  and  a  Red¬ 
wing  and  a  Water  Rail  occurred. 

May. 

A  Cuckoo  was  recorded  on  1st,  and  southerly  winds  on  2nd 
brought  more  Swallows  and  a  small  number  of  Yellow  Wagtails. 
During  the  morning  a  passage  of  Chaffinches  developed  and  Gold¬ 
finches,  which  for  the  past  few  days  had  been  present  in  unusual 
numbers,  began  to  leave  the  reserve  in  a  southerly  direction.  The 
first  Turtle  Dove  appeared  on  3rd,  and  on  13th  east  winds  preceded 
the  arrival  of  several  Pied  Flycatchers.  Some  were  still  present  on 
15th,  together  with  two  Spotted  Flycatchers,  and  a  Black  Tern  occurred. 
The  Observatory  was  not  manned  again  until  28th,  when  Turtle  Doves 
were  numerous,  and  a  Marsh  Harrier  was  seen.  A  Long- tailed  Tit 
occurred  on  29th,  an  unusual  date,  and  several  House  Martins  were 
moving  northwards.  Three  Whitethroats  which  had  bred  on  the 
reserve  in  1959  were  trapped. 

June. 

Waders  were  unusually  numerous  during  the  early  parts  of  the 
month:  4,000  Knot,  2,000  Sanderling,  and  upwards  of  400  Oyster- 
catchers.  On  7th  the  first  of  many  rarities,  an  adult  Woodchat  Shrike, 
was  seen. 

July. 

Several  Yellow  Wagtails  were  moving  S.W.  on  16th,  and  small 
parties  of  Lapwings  arrived  from  the  east.  A  southerly  gale  developed 
next  day  and  Swifts  (500+  per  hour)  were  moving  S.W.;  a  Collared 
Dove  and  a  Little  Ringed  Plover  occurred.  Whitethroats  were 
numerous  on  26th,  a  party  of  juvenile  Tree  Sparrows  arrived,  and 
three  Arctic  Skuas  flew  northwards.  Except  for  a  few  Swifts  on  28th 
there  was  little  passage  until  30th  when  a  small  movement  of  Sand 
Martins  developed.  Waders  next  day  included  Wood  Sandpipers, 
20  Common  Sandpipers  and  several  Greenshanks. 

August. 

40  Whimbrel  arrived  from  north  on  7th  when  other  migrants 
were  Lesser  Whitethroat,  Spotted  Flycatcher,  15  Wheatears,  Black 
Tern,  Eider  Ducks  and  four  Kestrels.  A  Barred  Warbler  occurred 
on  21st.  Waders  included  a  party  of  25  Turnstones,  and  there  were 
large  tidal  movements  of  waders  on  24th/25th.  Other  birds  were 
scarce  but  included  Spotted  Flycatchers  and  five  Arctic  Skuas.  Light 
variable  winds  next  day  resulted  in  few  birds  with  the  exception  of  a 
thin  passage  S.W.  of  Yellow  Wagtails.  More  Yellow  Wagtails  passed 
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on  28th,  and  throughout  the  morning  parties  of  up  to  nine  Arctic 
Skuas  arrived  together  with  2,000+  terns.  Passerines  were  few, 
mainly  Pied  Flycatchers,  Reed  Buntings  and  a  Whinchat.  Interesting 
waders  were  Little  Stints,  Curlew  Sandpipers,  Wood  Sandpipers  and 
Ruffs;  a  Spotted  Redshank  arrived  from  the  south.  A  small  rush  of 
Willow  Warblers  and  Dunnocks  occurred  next  day,  with  a  gradual 
build  up  of  the  latter  during  the  morning.  Other  new  arrivals  were 
Reed  Buntings,  Redstarts  and  a  Pied  Flycatcher;  four  Greenshanks 
flew  in  from  the  south  and  throughout  the  day  a  steady  passage  of 
Swallows  took  place.  Greenshanks  and  Wheatears  increased  on  30th, 
a  Wood  Sandpiper  arrived  and  three  Short-eared  Owls  were  quartering 
the  marshes.  Whitethroats  were  numerous  on  31st  with  smaller 
numbers  of  Willow  Warblers,  Redstarts,  Pied  Flycatchers,  Dunnocks 
and  Blue  Tits. 

September. 

New  arrivals  on  1st  were  several  Blackcaps  and  a  Lesser  White- 
throat,  40  Golden  Plovers  flew  south  in  the  early  morning  and  a 
sudden,  intense  passage  of  Swallows  occurred  during  a  period  of 
heavy  rain.  A  Pomarine  Skua,  a  new  species  for  the  reserve,  flew  low 
over  the  dunes  during  the  evening.  Small  numbers  of  Meadow  Pipits 
moved  S.W.  next  day;  Redshanks  were  present  in  high  numbers  at 
the  evening  high  tide;  a  Spotted  Redshank  was  disturbed  from  the 
marshes  by  wildfowlers ;  a  Great  and  several  Arctic  Skuas  were  haras¬ 
sing  large  numbers  of  terns.  On  3rd  after  heavy  overnight  rain,  a 
Little  Ringed  Plover,  a  Black-tailed  Godwit  and  a  Ruff  were  seen  on 
the  flooded  marsh;  small  numbers  of  Swifts,  Swallows  and  House 
Martins  moved  southwards  during  the  day.  The  Swallow  movement 
intensified  on  4th  as  the  S.W.  wind  strengthened.  The  variety  of 
birds  increased,  small  numbers  of  Song  Thrushes,  Robins,  Dunnocks, 
Redstarts,  Spotted  and  Pied  Flycatchers,  Whitethroats,  Sedge  Warblers, 
Garden  Warblers,  Reed  Buntings  and  Blue  Tits  being  present  in  the 
bushes;  notable  captures  were  a  Grasshopper  Warbler  and  the  first 
Chiffchaff  of  the  autumn.  A  White  Wagtail  occurred  and  large 
numbers  of  waders  appeared — 5,000  Oystercatchers,  2,000  Knot,  250 
Bar-tailed  Godwits;  other  birds  were  25  Gannets,  two  Little  Stints, 
a  Black  Tern  and  a  Great  Skua.  There  were  more  Swallows  and 
Meadow  Pipits  on  5th;  a  Corncrake  was  flushed  from  the  Marram 
grass  and  a  Tawny  Owl  was  heard  during  the  evening.  The  Swallow 
movement  increased  on  6th,  and  a  passage  of  Whitethroats  became 
apparent  during  mid-morning.  Several  Whinchats  appeared  and  a 
Little  Stint  and  a  Curlew  Sandpiper  were  seen  on  the  marsh.  There 
were  several  Goldcrests  and  more  Whinchats  next  day,  50  Wigeon 
arrived  from  the  north  and  a  few  Teal  flew  northwards.  The  passage 
of  Swallows  and  Meadow  Pipits  increased  and  included  small  numbers 
of  House  Martins.  The  8th  brought  a  Chiffchaff,  a  Pied  Flycatcher, 
several  Willow  Warblers  and  a  small  number  of  House  Sparrows. 
Swallows  (1,000+  per  hour)  and  Meadow  Pipits  (500+  per  hour) 
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were  flying  south  on  10th  with  smaller  numbers  of  Swifts,  Sand  and 
House  Martins;  Whinchats  and  Wheatears  were  numerous.  The 
hirundine  passage  continued  for  the  next  two  days  joined  by  large 
numbers  of  Meadow  Pipits  and  finches  including  several  Redpolls. 
New  arrivals  on  12th  were  Treecreeper,  Goldfinches  and  Green¬ 
finches  and  25  House  Sparrows.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  House 
Martins  on  13th  and  a  southerly  passage  of  terns,  there  was  little 
movement  until  15th  when  Meadow  Pipits  (100  per  hour)  were  flying 
south  all  day,  and  four  Little  Stints  were  seen.  A  strong  N.E.  gale 
next  day  had  little  effect  on  numbers  until  later  afternoon  when  several 
Redstarts,  Pied  Flycatchers,  Willow  and  Garden  Warblers  appeared, 
and  a  Wheatear  of  the  Greenland  race  was  trapped.  Next  day  a 
Stonechat,  a  Black  Tern  and  a  passage  of  Wheatears  were  recorded. 
The  18th  brought  large  numbers  of  Meadow  Pipits,  Swallows,  and 
small  parties  of  Skylarks.  A  Grey  Wagtail  was  seen  and  75  Starlings 
arrived  from  the  east.  Other  species  included  8  Red-throated  Divers, 
a  Leach’s  Petrel,  four  Manx  and  a  Sooty  Shearwater,  many  Gannets 
and  Arctic  Skuas,  two  Little  Gulls,  three  Razorbills,  Wheatears,  a 
Reed  Warbler  and  a  Great  Grey  Shrike.  Parties  of  Carrion  Crows 
moved  south  on  19th  and  there  was  a  passage  of  finches  to  S.E.  A 
Kingfisher  flew  S.,  and  a  Lesser  Whitethroat,  Blackcap  and  several 
Goldcrests  were  trapped.  A  strong  nor-wester  and  heavy  rain  next 
day  made  observation  difficult,  and  small  passerines  arriving  from  N.E. 
were  not  identified  as  they  flew  inland.  A  party  of  Siskins  was  with 
other  finches  on  21st  and  there  were  small  numbers  of  Redstarts  and 
Willow  Warblers;  four  Short-eared  Owls  and  nine  Pinkfeet  Geese 
arrived.  A  small  passage  of  Kestrels  developed  and  continued  until 
25th.  There  were  more  Siskins  on  22nd,  85  geese  and  a  Green 
Sandpiper;  200  thrushes  flew  S.W.  in  the  early  morning.  Siskins 
occurred  again  next  day  with  large  numbers  of  other  finches,  Skylarks 
and  Meadow  Pipits.  More  geese  had  arrived  by  24th.  A  Dunlin 
bearing  a  Swedish  ring  was  found  on  25th  and  large  numbers  of 
House  and  Tree  Sparrows  arrived.  After  an  early  arrival  of  Pied 
Flycatchers  on  26th,  an  Icterine  Warbler  was  caught,  six  Redpolls 
were  seen  and  the  first  Redwing  was  recorded.  More  Redwings 
arrived  next  day,  when  wildfowl  included  Mallard,  Teal,  Wigeon, 
Scoter  and  Eider.  Strong  easterly  winds  on  27th  brought  large 
numbers  of  Song  Thrushes,  Redwings,  Robins,  Redstarts  and  Pied 
Flycatchers;  and  next  day  a  Yellow-browed  Warbler  was  trapped. 
More  thrushes  arrived  on  29th,  several  Ring  Ouzels  and  a  Hen  Harrier 
were  seen.  The  strong  east  winds  continued  on  30th  and  with  the 
arriving  thrushes  were  Redstarts,  Pied  and  Spotted  Flycatchers, 
Garden  Warblers  and  a  Chiffchaff,  a  few  more  Ring  Ouzels  and 
Bramblings.  During  the  month  the  number  of  Knot  rose  to  ca.  30,000. 

October. 

With  the  continued  arrivals  of  thrushes  on  2nd  were  a  Firecrest, 
a  northern  Chiffchaff,  and  two  Red-breasted  Flycatchers.  90  Red- 
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wings  were  found  dead  on  the  tide-line.  A  Hen  Harrier,  two  Little 
Stints,  300  Sanderlings  and  several  Greenshanks  were  recorded. 
Another  influx  of  Redwings  took  place  on  6th.  Most  of  these  had 
left  by  the  following  day,  and  the  only  passage  was  of  a  few  Lapwings, 
Swallows  and  Skylarks.  Yet  another  Red-breasted  Flycatcher  and 
a  Hen  Harrier  were  seen  on  8th,  when  three  Stonechats  occurred. 
There  was  an  influx  of  finches  on  9th,  and  several  parties  of  Rooks 
arrived  from  N.E.  Excellent  views  were  had  of  a  fine  Rough-legged 
Buzzard.  Herring  Gulls  arrived  from  north  on  11th,  and  a  Lesser 
Grey  Shrike  was  examined  at  close  range  near  the  traps  but  avoided 
capture.  Red-throated  Divers,  Great  Crested  Grebe,  Goldeneyes,  a 
Stonechat  and  60  Golden  Plovers  were  recorded  on  16th.  Parties  of 
Lapwings  flew  in  from  the  east  while  Skylarks,  Meadow  Pipits  and 
finches  were  moving  south;  another  harrier  and  a  Merlin  occurred 
on  18th.  Small  numbers  of  Twites  and  Rock  Pipits  appeared.  A  few 
Skylarks,  Meadow  Pipits  and  Swallows  flew  S.W.  on  19th,  followed 
next  day  by  the  first  Shorelark.  Birds  on  21st  included  small  numbers 
of  Wheatears,  Stonechats,  Redstarts  and  Hooded  Crows.  The  Sky¬ 
lark  passage  increased  on  22nd  and  a  Great  Grey  Shrike  was  seen. 
By  this  time  the  number  of  Pink-footed  Geese  had  risen  to  1,000. 
Two  Jack  Snipe,  a  Blackcap  and  several  Goldcrests  were  noted  on 
23rd.  Waders  included  1,000  Oystercatchers,  2,000  Dunlins,  200 
Sanderlings  and  500  Bar- tailed  Godwits.  Three  large  flocks  of 
Fieldfares  arrived  on  27th  and  a  party  of  Blackbirds,  a  Woodcock 
and  30  Long-tailed  Tits  arrived  on  28th.  On  30th  species  included 
50  Swallows,  20  House  Martins,  several  Red-throated  Divers,  Gannets, 
15  Scaup,  three  Red-breasted  Mergansers,  a  Kingfisher  and  more 
Long-tailed  Tits. 

November. 

A  Rough-legged  Buzzard  flew  southwards  low  over  the  dunes 
on  13th  and  a  Long- tailed  Duck,  Greenshank,  three  Swallows  and 
seven  Shorelarks  were  recorded.  A  Stonechat  was  trapped,  and  the 
number  of  Snow  Buntings  rose  to  200.  A  Lapland  Bunting  was 
heard,  and  the  evening  flight  of  geese  numbered  4,000.  A  southerly 
passage  of  finches  took  place  on  26th.  A  Great  Skua  and  four  Shore- 
larks  were  seen  on  27th. 


GIBRALTAR  POINT  OBSERVATORY  RINGING  PROGRESS 


1949- 

Grand 

1949- 

Grand 

Species 

1959 

1960  Total 

Species 

1959 

1960  Total 

Gannet 

1 

1 

Oystercatcher  . . . 

2 

2 

Shag 

1 

1 

Lapwing 

10 

10 

Wigeon  ... 

1 

1 

Ringed  Plover  . . . 

31 

31 

Sheld  Duck 

4 

4 

Little  Ringed 

Sparrow  Hawk  . . . 

30 

30 

Plover 

1 

1 

Merlin . 

1 

1 

Turnstone 

2 

2 

Kestrel  ... 

4 

4 

Woodcock 

1 

1 

Water  Rail 

1 

1 

Redshank 

3 

3 

Moorhen 

3 

3 

Knot 

1 

1 

Coot  . 

1 

1 

Dunlin  ... 

2 

1  3 
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1949- 

Grand 

1949- 

Grand 

Species 

1959 

1960 

Total 

Species 

1959 

1960 

Total 

Sanderling 

7 

7 

Sedge  Warbler  .. 

.  50 

3 

53 

Black-headed  Gul 

2 

2 

Icterine  Warbler 

5 

1 

6 

Little  Tern 

7 

7 

Blackcap 

.  72 

11 

83 

Stock  Dove 

29 

29 

Barred  Warbler 

13 

1 

14 

Wood  Pigeon  ... 

33 

1 

34 

Garden  Warbler 

199 

8 

207 

Turtle  Dove 

3 

3 

Whitethroat 

.  1984 

124 

2108 

Cuckoo 

82 

82 

Lesser 

Barn  Owl 

8 

8 

Whitethroat  .. 

.  107 

6 

113 

Little  Owl 

8 

8 

Willow  Warbler 

2100 

40 

2140 

Long-eared  Owl 

4 

4 

Greenish  Warbler  1 

1 

Short-eared  Owl 

5 

5 

Chiff chaff 

.  99 

8 

107 

Nightjar 

2 

2 

Wood  Warbler  .. 

13 

13 

Kingfisher 

1 

1 

Yellow-browed 

Green 

Warbler 

3 

1 

4 

Woodpecker  ... 

3 

3 

Goldcrest 

. 

33 

33 

Great  Spotted 

Firecrest 

1 

1 

2 

Woodpecker  ... 

11 

11 

Spotted 

Wryneck 

9 

9 

Flycatcher 

.  115 

2 

117 

Skylark 

13 

2 

15 

Pied  Flycatcher 

367 

25 

392 

Swallow 

157 

12 

169 

Red-breasted 

Rook 

1 

1 

Flycatcher 

4 

4 

Jackdaw 

3 

3 

Dunnock 

.  757 

87 

844 

Magpie 

44 

44 

Meadow  Pipit  .. 

.  78 

16 

94 

Jay  . 

1 

1 

Tree  Pipit 

8 

8 

Great  Tit 

227 

6 

233 

Rock  Pipit 

2 

2 

Blue  Tit 

712 

21 

733 

Pied  Wagtail 

3 

3 

Coal  Tit 

32 

2 

34 

Yellow  Wagtail.. 

1 

1 

Marsh  Tit 

4 

4 

Great  Grey  Shrike  2 

2 

Willow  Tit 

7 

2 

9 

Red-backed 

Long-tailed  Tit 

77 

34 

111 

Shrike 

2 

2 

Treecreeper 

7 

7 

Starling  ... 

.  323 

3 

326 

Wren 

325 

28 

353 

Rose-coloured 

Mistle  Thrush  ... 

21 

21 

Starling 

1 

1 

Fieldfare 

11 

11 

Hawfinch 

1 

1 

Song  Thrush  . . . 

511 

99 

610 

Greenfinch 

.  259 

23 

282 

Redwing 

75 

21 

96 

Goldfinch 

.  47 

2 

49 

Ring  Ouzel 

14 

2 

16 

Siskin  ... 

4 

3 

7 

Blackbird 

1851 

141 

1992 

Linnet  ... 

.  131 

6 

137 

Wheatear 

31 

4 

35 

Twite  ... 

1 

1 

Stonechat 

5 

1 

6 

Redpoll  ... 

.  23 

23 

Whinchat 

39 

2 

41 

Bullfinch 

5 

5 

Redstart... 

428 

53 

481 

Crossbill 

1 

1 

Black  Redstart  . . . 

4 

4 

Chaffinch 

.  273 

3 

276 

Nightingale 

5 

5 

Brambling 

10 

10 

Bluethroat 

5 

5 

Yellowhammer . 

.  65 

4 

69 

Robin  ... 

483 

139 

622 

Reed  Bunting  . 

.  274 

45 

319 

Grasshopper 

House  Sparrow 

256 

80 

336 

Warbler 

2 

1 

3 

Tree  Sparrow  .. 

.  61 

24 

85 

Reed  Warbler  ... 

17 

17 

Annual  Record 

1949:  1,566, 

of  63  species 

1955:  755,  of  43  species 

1950:  1,122, 

„  60 

1956:  791,  „ 

43  „ 

1951:  1,150, 

„  49 

33 

1957:  824,  „ 

47  „ 

1952:  1,672, 

„  59 

33 

1958:  1,289,  „ 

53  „ 

1953:  1,096, 

„  51 

33 

1959:  1,545,  „ 

52  „ 

1954:  1,337, 

„  52 

33 

1960:  1,132,  „ 

47  „ 

1949-1960:  14,279  of  107  species 
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MIGRATION  AT  THE  SUGAR  FACTORY  SETTLING  PONDS 

BARDNEY 


January. 

Upwards  of  10  Lesser  Redpolls  were  present  until  the  end  of 
February;  these  together  with  three  Twites  on  2nd  were  the  first  of 
many  new  species  to  the  ponds  during  1960.  Small  numbers  of 
Goldeneye  were  recorded  until  6th. 

February. 

The  number  of  Teal  rose  sharply,  reaching  a  peak  of  500+  by 
27th,  when  two  Pintails  arrived.  With  the  Redpolls  on  7th  and  again 
on  13th  were  two  of  the  nominate  race,  the  Mealy  Redpoll,  C.  /. 
flammea.  A  party  of  300+  Bramblings  were  feeding  near  the  ponds 
on  15th,  and  a  Whooper  Swan  made  a  brief  stay  on  17th. 

March. 

Four  Sheld  Duck,  10  Snipe  and  a  Woodcock  were  recorded  on 
13th,  the  latter  another  new  species  for  the  area.  A  Dunlin  occurred 
on  15th  and  the  first  Wheatear  of  the  year  on  28th. 

April. 

Wildfowl  on  7th  included,  Pintail,  Goldeneye  and  Sheld  Duck. 
There  were  two  more  Goldeneye  on  24th. 

May. 

Six  Black  Terns  occurred  on  11th,  and  18  Common/ Arctic  Terns 
and  three  Little  Terns  had  arrived  next  day.  There  were  more  terns 
on  15th  and  by  26th  30  Shovellers  were  recorded. 

June. 

A  Greenshank  on  12th  and  a  Green  Sandpiper  on  26th  were 
the  forerunners  of  an  early  passage  of  waders  during  July. 

July- 

Waders  on  2nd  were  six  Snipe,  five  Green  Sandpipers,  Dunlin, 
two  Ruffs  and  a  Curlew  Sandpiper  in  breeding  plumage.  Numbers 
were  reduced  next  day,  but  included  two  Common  Sandpipers. 
Numbers  fluctuated  until  18th  when  north-easterly  winds  coincided 
with  a  peak  of  10  Green  Sandpipers  and  six  Common  Sandpipers. 
There  were  two  Sanderling  on  20th,  new  arrivals  on  26th  were  three 
Little  Ringed  Plovers.  On  29th  there  were  two  Ringed  and  Little 
Ringed  Plovers,  Turnstone,  10  Green  and  15  Common  Sandpipers, 
four  Dunlin,  two  Sanderlings  and  a  Ruff.  Other  species  were  eight 
Turtle  Doves,  Cuckoo  and  a  Whinchat.  A  Wood  Sandpiper  and  three 
Whinchats  occurred  on  31st. 
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August. 

Wader  numbers  fluctuated  throughout  the  month.  There  were 
several  Ringed  and  Little  Ringed  Plovers,  an  Oystercatcher,  another 
Turnstone,  Snipe  (max:  14,  22nd),  Green  Sandpiper  (max:  10,  24th; 
12,  30th).  Wood  Sandpipers  occurred  most  days  (max:  10,  22nd). 
Common  Sandpiper  (max:  15,  9th),  Greenshank  (max:  20,  6th  and 
29th),  Ruff  (max:  20,  30th).  A  Knot  on  20th;  there  were  two  from 
22nd-24th.  A  Red-necked  Phalarope  arrived  on  30th  coinciding  with 
a  peak  of  Green  Sandpipers  and  Ruffs.  Three  Common/ Arctic  Terns 
were  present  on  4th  when  a  Blue-headed  Wagtail  was  seen.  Two 
juvenile  Black  Terns  on  6th,  a  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  on  9th  when 
a  party  of  20  Pied  Wagtails  flew  to  S.W.  Large  numbers  of  Swallows 
left  the  ponds  at  noon  on  14th  while  a  high  level  south-west  passage 
of  the  same  species  was  in  progress;  a  Kestrel,  also  at  a  great  height 
flew  in  the  same  direction  on  20th.  Little  Grebes  appeared  on  22nd 
reaching  a  maximum  of  10  next  day.  Another  tern  arrived  from  east 
on  24th,  and  on  26th  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  Pied  Wagtails. 
On  the  same  day  a  Little  Gull  was  feeding  with  300+  newly  arrived 
Black-headed  Gulls.  Three  Black  Terns  were  present  on  30th. 

September. 

Two  Curlews  arrived  on  1st  and  fresh  peaks  of  waders  were 
reached  during  the  first  week,  with  nine  Ringed  Plovers,  a  Little 
Ringed  Plover,  eight  Wood  Sandpipers,  25  Dunlin,  four  Greenshanks, 
five  Curlew  Sandpipers,  25  Ruffs.  A  Spotted  Redshank  remained  until 
22nd,  and  was  joined  by  a  second  bird  on  10th.  Migrants  on  3rd  included 
a  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull,  three  Black  Terns,  eight  Common/Arctic 
Terns  and  several  Whinchats.  A  Short-eared  Owl  flew  over  the 
ponds  at  a  great  height  to  S.W.  next  day  and  a  Wheatear  occurred. 
Five  Sheld  Ducks  were  present  on  6th,  and  a  westerly  passage  of 
Pied  Wagtails  took  place;  on  10th  a  S.W.  movement  of  terns.  The 
number  of  waders  had  declined  by  second  week,  but  by  17th  included 
a  Wood  Sandpiper,  Snipe,  Green  and  Common  Sandpipers,  Spotted 
Redshank,  three  Little  Stints,  four  Dunlin,  three  Curlew  Sandpipers, 
eight  Ruffs  and  a  Black  Tern.  There  were  13  Little  Stints  on  22nd 
a  Wheatear,  Whinchat  and  another  new  species,  a  Red-backed  Shrike 
which  was  last  seen  on  26th.  A  Black  Tern  arrived  on  24th,  and 
next  day  a  party  of  15  Long- tailed  Tits.  Six  Little  Stints  were 
present  on  26th,  but  other  waders  were  few;  on  29th  however  there 
were  10  Ruffs  and  next  day  20  Dunlin. 

October. 

On  2nd  waders  included  Snipe,  several  Ringed  Plovers,  four 
Little  Stints  and  33  Dunlin;  the  stints  were  present  until  22nd.  There 
was  a  Gadwall  on  5th,  a  Wheatear  on  7th  and  an  increase  of  Snipe  to 
60+  next  day,  when  eight  Ruffs  arrived.  Wildfowl  on  11th  included 
300+  Teal  and  by  15th  Dunlin  numbered  37.  On  16th  occurred 
another  new  species  for  the  ponds,  a  Long-tailed  Duck  which  stayed 
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for  several  days.  Also  on  16th  were  two  Jack  Snipes  and  a  Curlew 
Sandpiper  in  grey  winter  plumage.  Mallard,  400 -f-  on  18th,  by 
which  time  the  Dunlin  present  numbered  40.  Two  common  Scoters 
were  recorded  on  20th  and  28th. 

November. 

Numbers  of  Goldeneye  rose  from  four  on  2nd  to  12  on  20th. 
24  Dunlin  were  last  recorded  on  8th.  A  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker, 
yet  another  new  species  for  the  ponds  was  present  on  1 1th  December. 

SELECTED  RINGING  RECOVERIES 

m — male  f — female  n — nestling 

Ringed  Recovered 

Little  Grebe. 


Holbeach,  19.9.59 

Shag. 

n,  Isle  of  May,  14.7.58 
n,  Fame  Is.,  4.7.59 
n,  Fame  Is.,  2.8.59 

Teal. 

1st  w.  m,  Le  Sambuc,  France, 

18.12.58 

Wigeon. 

ad.  Deeping  St.  James,  14.10.55 
ad.  Deeping  St.  James,  14.10.55 

Pochard. 

Birds  ringed  at  Deeping  St.  James 
26.12.56 

3.1.57 

5.2.57 

25.2.57 

9.12.58 

9.12.58 

1.1.59 

Pink-footed  Goose. 

ad.  Dumfries,  27.10.50 


14.1.61,  Coningsby  (CBC). 


28.1.59,  Skegness. 

17.12.59,  Spalding. 

22.10.60,  GP  (BTO). 


27.10.59,  Beelsby  (BTO). 


21.1.59,  Pwllheli,  Caernarvon. 

25.1.59,  Skinburness,  Cumberland 

(BTO). 

were  recovered  as  follows : 

21.9.58,  Kazgorodok,  Kokchetav, 

U.S.S.R. 

21.6.59,  Turov  (Gomel),  U.S.S.R. 

5.5.59,  nr.  Leningrad,  U.S.S.R. 

31.1.59,  Connerre  (Sarthe),  France 

5.10.59,  nr.  Schongau  (Bayern), 

Germany. 

ca.  20. 1 .59,  Shercock  (Cavan),  Eire. 

20.1.59,  nr.  Clevedon,  Somerset 

(BTO). 

29.7.53,  Central  Iceland. 

25.10.54,  Annan,  Dumfries. 

23.1.59,  Crowland  (BTO). 
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Mute  Swan. 

ad.  m,  Lincoln,  23.11.59 

Lapwing. 

n,  Wilsford,  Sleaford,  25.6.56 

Golden  Plover. 

f.g.,  Munnekenzijl  (Friesland), 
Holland,  23.3.56 

Snipe. 

ad.  nr.  Wisbech,  1.12.57 

Curlew. 

n,  Eurajoki,  Finland,  14.6.58 
n,  Oulujoki,  Finland,  7.6.60 

Redshank. 

n,  Marston,  Grantham,  16.6.60 

Wood  Sandpiper. 

Tetney  Marsh,  10.8.60 

Dunlin. 

ad.  Holbeach,  13.9.59 

Black-headed  Gull. 

n,  Marston,  Grantham,  11.7.58 
n,  Locker  Tarn,  Leyburn, 
Yorks,  26.6.60 

Kittiwake. 

n,  Farne  Is.,  18.7.58 

Collared  Dove. 

ad.  Spurn  Point  B.O.,  9.5.60 

Barn  Owl. 

n,  Moniaive,  Dumfries,  6.6.57 

Little  Owl. 

n,  South  Kyme,  17.6.60 


13.3.60,  Washingborough  (WMP). 


24.6.60,  Bardney  (WMP). 


15.10.59,  Covenham  (BTO). 


28.9.59,  Maynooth  (Kildare),  Eire. 

(BTO). 


17.1.59,  Long  Sutton. 

11.9.60,  GP  (BTO). 


15.8.60,  Baie  de  Somme,  France 

(WMP). 


20.8.60,  Wisbech  S.F.  (CBC). 


20.9.59,  nr.  Royan  (Charente- 
Maritime),  France  (BTO). 


10.5.60,  nr.  Colne,  Lancs  (WMP). 

16.8.60,  Gainsborough  (BTO). 


26.5.59,  Lynn  Well  Lightship, 
The  Wash  (BTO). 


14.1.61,  Skegness  (RBW). 


18.1.59,  Swayfield,  Grantham 

(BTO). 


12.10.60,  Great  Hale,  Sleaford 

(WMP). 
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Swift. 

Six  birds,  re- trapped  in  Sleaford  during  1960,  had  been  ringed  in  the 
same  area,  4  in  1958,  2  in  1959  (WMP). 

Swallow. 

n,  Sutton-in- Craven,  Keighley,  2.9.60,  Scredington,  Sleaford. 
Yorks,  11.7.60. 

n,  Appleby,  Westmorland,  10.6.59  30.8.60,  Scredington,  Sleaford 

(WMP). 

House  Martin. 

ad.,  South  Kyme,  22.7.59  20.9.60,  Ashby-de-la-Launde 

(WMP). 

Five  birds,  re-trapped  in  the  Sleaford  and  South  Kyme  district  in  1960, 
had  been  ringed  in  the  same  area,  1  in  1957,  1  in  1958,  and  3  in  1959. 


Rook. 

juv.,  Shimsk  (Novgorod), 
U.S.S.R.,  8.6.58 
n,  Wanneperveen,  Holland, 
28.5.55 

Blue  Tit. 

1st  w.,  Tattershall,  10.3.58 

Blackbird. 

1st  w.  m,  GP,  9.10.55 
1st  w.  m,  GP,  4.11.58 
1st  w.  f,  GP,  27.9.59 
1st  w.  m,  GP,  1.11.59 
1st  w.  f,  GP,  1.11.59 

ad.  m,  GP,  1.11.59 

Blackcap. 

f,  Heligoland,  8.10.60 
Redstart. 

1st  w.  m,  GP,  17.9.60 

Dunnock. 

ad,  Burton,  15.2.59 


22.1.59,  Luddington. 
6.1.56,  Grantham  (BTO). 


20.12.59,  Rushden,  Northampton 

(BTO). 


1.12.60,  Skegness. 

20.4.60,  Hurcup,  Denmark. 

23.6.60,  Coesford,  Germany. 

23.3.60,  Sedal,  Norway. 

22.5.60,  Fenstad,  Eidsvoll,  Nor¬ 
way. 

15.5.60,  Rost,  South  Lofoten  Is., 
Norway  (BTO). 


13.10.60,  North  Coates  (RKN). 


5.10.60,  Alforo,  Logrono,  Spain 

(BTO). 


3.5.60,  Lincoln  (ADT). 
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Starling. 

ad.,  Ruskington,  4.12.56 

1st  w.  f,  Lincoln,  22.9.57 
ad.  m,  Lincoln,  29.1.58 

m,  Sleaford,  22.6.58 

ad. ,  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  30.11.58 

ad.,  Lincoln,  11.1.59 

f,  Sleaford,  16.1.59 

n,  Norberg  (Vastmanland), 

Sweden  28.6.59 

ad.  f,  Visnum  (Varmland), 

Sweden,  27.5.59. 

ad.  m,  Lincoln,  5.12.59 

Gragagh,  Belfast,  N.  Ireland, 
5.3.60 

ad.  m,  Lincoln,  10.1.60 
ad.  m,  Lincoln,  19.10.60 
ad.  m,  Fristad  (Vastergotland), 
Sweden,  24.4.60 

Y  ello  whammer . 

ad.,  Burton  Pedwardine,  7.2.59 

House  Sparrow. 

ad.,  Sleaford,  28.9.59 


28.4.60,  Radlandsichten,  nr.  Mal- 
ente  (Schleswig-Holstein),  Ger¬ 
many  (WMP). 

5.12.60,  Biggleswade  (ADT). 

18.3.60,  Cherven,  Minsk,  U.S.S.R. 
(ADT). 

5.6.60  Grimsthorpe,  Bourne 
(WMP). 

23.12.58,  Colsterworth. 

28.9.59,  Bremen,  Germany 
(BTO). 

18.4.60,  Teterow,  Germany 
(ADT). 

20.6.60,  Deuringen,  nr.  Hengelo, 
Overijssel,  Holland  (WMP). 
10.11.59,  Grimsby  (BTO). 

-.2.61,  Lincoln  (BTO). 

7.5.60,  Osterslov  (Kristianstad), 

Sweden. 

3.11.60,  Nth.  Cockerington  (ADT). 

11.5.60,  Hoogkerk,  Holland. 

29.11.60,  Brigg  (ADT). 

20.10.  60,  North  Kelsey  (BTO). 


5.4.60,  nr.  Sleaford  (WMP). 


1.8.60,  Holdingham,  Sleaford 
(WMP). 
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The  following  have  contributed  observations : 


E.  I.  Abell 
L.  N.  Adams 
G.  Allen 

F.  L.  Ashworth 
K.  Atterby 

T.  Barnatt 
A.  D.  Bates 
R.  Baumber 


S.  van  den  Bos  (SB) 
E.  Bowers 
W.  Brooking 

K.  Bruce 

C.  J.  Cadbury 

L.  Cave 

H.  Cawthorn 
P.  Cawthorn 
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A.  E.  Clark 

B.  E.  Moore 

M.  Clegg 

C.  Morrison 

Cambridge  Bird  Club 

B.  Murphy 

C.  Colebrook 

Cleethorpes  &  District  N.F.C 

Nature  Conservancy 

(CDN) 

L.  Cornwallis  (L-C) 

V.  Neale 

R.  K.  Cornwallis 

J.  Nickerson 

E.  Cowley 

R.  K.  Norman 

J.  Cox 

F.  Norris 

S.  A.  Cox 

B.  S.  Pashby 

J.  Cudworth  (J-C) 

C.  Pask 

W.  F.  Curtis 

W.  M.  Peet 

D.  B.  Cutts 

G.  R.  Porter 

J.  Davey 

R.  W.  Powell 

W.  Earnshaw 

M.  E.  Price 

A.  East 

E.  J.  Redshaw 

D.  N.  Egerton 

J.  S.  Rivers 

R.  Eite 

D.  Robinson 

J.  Fletcher 

D.  A.  Robinson 

J.  A.  Galletly 

K.  Robinson 

C.  Gibbons 

I.  Sayner 

E.  J.  Gibbons 

Carre’s  Grammar  School 

M.  C.  Gray 

C.  Smale 

G.  C.  Hall 

A.  E.  Smith 

J.  F.  D.  Hargreaves 

R.  Smith 

D.  E.  Higgins 

0.  V.  Spurrier 

R.  Holmes 

F.  Stewart 

H.  J.  Houghton 

E.  C.  Stubbs 

E.  Howson 

A.  D.  Townsend 

R.  G.  E.  Jarvis 

Wildfowl  Trust 

J.  Kennington 

T.  H.  Wallis 

A.  R.  Johnson 

Trent  Valley  Bird  Watchers 

E.  L.  Jones 

J.  Warlow 

J.  Lawson  (J-L) 

B.  Watkinson 

G.  F.  Leachman 

L.  Watkinson 

J.  Loft 

D.  West 

C.  J.  Lowe 

R.  B.  Wilkinson 

E.  Mason 

P.  J.  Wilson 

R.  May 

J.  Wood 

M.  Minges 

2.  Great  Northern  Diver.  R.  Welland,  Spalding,  21-22/12 
(CBC,  EJR). 

4.  Red-throated  Diver.  Barrow-on- Humber,  17/1  (RH). 

Dead,  Tetney  marsh,  5/12/59  (WB,  CM).  Chapel  pits,  31/1  (EIA, 
RWP,  THW,  CLO).  GP,  10,  24/1;  5,  27/11;  15,  27/12.  Boston 
Point,  2,  27/12  (ELJ).  Boston,  1/5  (unusual  date)  (CBC). 
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5.  Great  Crested  Grebe.  Breeding  records:  Kirkby-on-Bain 

(ADT);  2  pairs,  Tattershall  pits;  Lincoln  L.N.E.R.;  Burton  G.P. 
(BM);  4  pairs  Deeping  G.P.  and  Mere  one  pair  (CBC);  2  pairs,  Bar- 
holm  G.P.  (JAG).  GP. 

6.  Red-necked  Grebe.  GP,  27/12. 

9.  Little  Grebe,  ca.  25,  Killingholme  during  winter  (RM, 
SB,  JK,  DR).  10,  Bardney,  23/10  (PJW). 

12.  Leach’s  Petrel.  GP,  18/9  (TVBW).  1st  Lincolnshire 
record  since  1952. 

16.  Manx  Shearwater.  GP,  4,  18/9  (TVBW). 

21.  Sooty  Shearwater.  GP,  18/9  (TVBW).  1st  Lincolnshire 
record  since  1941. 

26.  Fulmar.  Mablethorpe,  2,  11/6;  13/6  (AEC).  Chapel 

Point,  6/8;  20/8  (RKN).  GP. 

27.  Gannet.  Inland  records:  alive,  Fotherby,  11/12  (CLO); 
injured,  Appleby,  11/5  (JC).  GP,  northward  passage,  18/9  (TVBW). 

28.  Cormorant.  Inland:  Lambert  Hill  Pond,  23-27/11  (RM). 

One  perched  in  tree,  Croxby,  Dec.  1959  (GCH).  Spalding,  21/2; 
26/8  (CBC).  GP. 

29.  Shag.  One  3  miles  up  R.  Witham,  21/2  (CBC).  Spalding, 

26/1 1  (EJR).  One  attempted  to  roost  in  a  tree,  Holbeach,  4/11,  before 
flying  inland  (CBC).  Boston  Point,  27/12  (ELJ).  GP. 

30.  Heron.  Heronries  (occupied  nests):  Wharton  Wood,  Cor- 

ringham,  35;  Brocklesby,  1  (new  site);  Muckton,  24;  Legbourne,  none; 
Willoughby,  39;  Troy  Wood,  56;  Haverholme,  21  (RM,  SB,  WE, 
GRP,  CLO).  Records  over  past  few  years  show  a  reduction  in 
numbers  of  breeding  pairs.  A  similar  decrease  was  noted  in  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  in  1960.  GP. 

38.  Bittern.  2,  “  booming,”  Barton-on-Humber,  but  no  nest 
found  (RM,  SB).  Goxhill  marsh,  1/10  (DR).  Lincoln  L.N.E.R.  pit, 
9/1  (BM).  A  pair  recorded  at  inland  site  during  July  (HC,  PC). 

45.  Mallard.  3-4,000,  H-W  Ref.,  throughout  winter  (NC). 

1,000,  Grimsthorpe,  18/10  (ECS).  Corringham  Scroggs,  470,  15/11 
(EB).  400 +,  Bardney,  18/10  (ADT).  GP. 

46.  Teal.  Thousands,  H-W  Ref.,  during  winter  (NC).  500 +, 

Bardney,  27/2  (ADT).  GP. 

47.  Garganey.  Tetney  marsh,  7/4  (CDN).  South  Cockering- 
ton,  a  pair,  12/4  (CLO).  Chapel  pits,  15/5  (RKN).  L.S.F.,  a  pair 
with  flying  young,  10/7  (ADT).  Grantham  S.F.,  2,  13/9  (CP,  WFC). 
Bourne,  2  pairs,  19/3  (early  date);  a  pair,  1/4  (TB). 
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49.  Gadwall.  Huttoft  pit,  2,  29/8  (ADT,  FN).  Newsham 
Lake,  4,  27/11  (RM,  CC).  Bardney,  5/10  (ADT).  GP,  3,  10/10. 
Sutton  Bridge,  3,  2/10  (ELJ).  Wisbech  S.F.,  3,  23/8  (CBC).  Crow- 
land  Washes,  12/11  (EJR). 

50.  Wigeon.  H-W  Ref.,  up  to  3,000  in  winter  (NC).  Read’s 

Island,  2,200,  17/1  (RH).  Of  10,000  wildfowl  on  the  Welland  estuary 
on  13/1,  most  were  of  this  species  (CBC).  Inland:  Brocklesby,  35, 
Jan.-Mar.  (RM).  Burton  G.P.,  33,  28/3  (EIA,  THW).  Holbeach. 
400,  1/10  (ELJ).  A  pair,  Croxby,  18/4  (late  date)  (GCH).  GP, 

52.  Pintail.  Lambert  Hill  Pond,  4,  Jan.-Mar.  Scawby,  4,  3/4. 
Limber,  3,  25/9  (RM).  Nocton  Fen,  3,  17/2;  2,  1/3.  Bardney,  3, 
27/2;  7/4  (EIA,  RWP,  THW,  ADT).  Grantham  S.F.,  2,  19/3  (CP, 
WFC).  Holywell,  10/4  (EIA,  THW).  Boston  Point,  2,  27/12. 
Holbeach,  4,  1/10  (ELJ).  GP,  3,  24/1;  29/9 ;  singles,  early  Oct. 

53.  Shoveler.  2  pairs  bred,  Pyewipe  (TB).  Several  pairs 
bred,  Bardney.  Recorded:  Twigmoor,  Lambert  Hill  Pond,  Limber, 
North  Coates,  Burton  G.P.  (EIA,  THW,  JC,  ADT,  KR,  RM).  GP. 

54.  Red-crested  Pochard.  Langtoft  G.P.,  a  female,  16-23/5 
(CBC).  (see  British  Birds ,  54,  181). 

55.  Scaup.  Barrow  Haven,  27/11  (BSP).  Killingholme,  24/1 ; 

6/3  (KR,  RM,  SB).  Grimsby  docks,  6/10  (EC).  Sutton  brick  pits, 
31/1  (CLO).  Sandilands,  pair,  28/4;  Chapel  pits,  3/4  (EIA,  RWP, 
THW,  RKN).  Inland  records:  Bardney,  4,  2/10  (ADT);  Wisbech 
S.F.,  22/10  (CBC).  GP. 

56.  Tufted  Duck.  Breeding:  several  pairs,  Lincoln  L.N.E.R. 
pit  (BM);  one  pair,  Tattershall  (RM).  Winter  max.  Killingholme, 
46  (RM);  Burton  G.P.,  79  (RH);  Lincoln  L.N.E.R.  pit,  35  (EIA, 
RWP).  GP,  150,  10/9.  An  increase  noted,  H-W  Ref.  (NC). 

57.  Pochard.  Breeding:  one  pair,  Scawby;  4  pairs,  Lincoln 
L.N.E.R.  pit;  one  pair,  Burton  pit  (JC,  EIA,  THW,  ADT).  Winter 
max:  Killingholme,  33  (RM);  Lincoln  L.N.E.R.,  65  (EIA);  Bardney, 
20  (RE). 

58.  Ferruginous  Duck.  An  adult,  Goxhill  marsh,  4-26/9 
(SB,  DR)  is  the  3rd  record  for  Lincolnshire. 

60.  Goldeneye.  Numerous  winter  records  from  Barrow  pits, 
Sutton  brick  pits,  Killingholme  (9, 6/3),  Huttoft,  Chapel  pits,  Tetney, 
Burton  G.P.,  Bardney  (12,  20/11),  Boston  (6,  27/12)  (EIA,  RWP, 
THW,  ELJ,  RKN,  CLO,  BSP,  RH,  CDN,  ADT).  Late  record: 
Boston,  1/5  (CBC). 

61.  Long-tailed  Duck.  ca.  50,  Wainfleet- Wrangle,  early  Jan. 
(ADB).  Shot,  Gedney  Drove  End  (CBC).  GP,  13/11.  Inland 
record  (it  is  exceedingly  rare  inland):  Bardney,  16-25/10  (FLA,  L-C, 
RKC,  ADT,  PJW,  GFL,  RE). 

62.  Velvet  Scoter.  Grimsby  Docks,  23/10  (EC).  GP,  4/12. 
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64.  Common  Scoter,  ca.  60,  flying  up  R.  Humber,  27/11 
(BSP).  Bardney,  20/10;  2,  28/10  (ADT).  GP. 

67.  Eider.  Grimsby  Docks,  2,  27/2  (CS).  GP,  30,  27/9; 
25/12.  Boston  Point,  2/12;  5,  27/12  (ELJ,  JSR).  Recorded  regularly 
in  small  numbers  off  Grimsby  docks  throughout  the  year.  Max:  6, 
14/6  (EC);  it  has  only  been  recorded  very  occasionally  during  the 
summer  in  the  past,  so  that  these  regular  sightings  (there  were  27 
from  May  to  July)  are  most  unusual. 

69.  Red-breasted  Merganser.  One  flying  north,  Chapel  St. 
Leonards,  17/11  (RKN).  Holbeach,  2,  1/10  (ELJ).  Welland  Estuary, 
14/10.  Witham  mouth,  2,  23/1  (DW,  FS,  JW).  GP,  4,  27/11. 

70.  Goosander.  Lambert  Hill  Pond,  2,  3/1;  3,  8/1;  4,  10/1 
(RM,  JK).  Burton  G.P.,  9/1;  2/2  (EIA,  THW,  ADT).  Lincoln 
L.N.E.R.  pit,  5/1;  16/2;  21/2;  4,  23/2  (ADT,  BM).  Holbeach,  10, 
17/1.  Deeping  G.P.,  2,  11/1  (CBC). 

73.  Sheld  Duck.  Inland  breeding:  One  pair,  Brocklesby  and 
Kirkby-on-Bain  (RM,  EIA,  RWP,  ADT);  4-5  pairs,  Wisbech  S.F. 
(CBC).  Increase  noted  on  H-W  Ref.  (NC).  Read’s  Island,  300, 
27/11  (MC).  GP,  72,  5/6;  150,  3-10/7.  Bardney,  4,  14/3;  up  to  7  in 
April;  5,  10/9;  3  juvs.,  6-10/10  (RE,  ADT,  PJW).  Grantham  S.F., 
2,  15/5;  13/9  (CP,  WFC).  Over  2,000,  Nene  mouth  to  Holbeach, 
20/2  (CBC). 

75.  Grey  Lag  Goose.  Holbeach,  11/12  (CBC). 

76.  White-fronted  Goose.  Up  to  20  in  Holbeach  area  during 
Jan.  (CBC). 

78a.  Bean  Goose.  GP,  5/9.  Holbeach,  5,  one  of  which  was 
shot  in  Jan.  (CBC).  First  Lincolnshire  records  since  1942. 

78b.  Pink-footed  Goose.  (1)  North-east  Lincolnshire.  H-W 
Ref.,  max:  20,000,  3rd  week  Oct.  (NC).  (2)  North-west  Wash.  GP, 

first  arrivals,  14,  21/9;  peak  of  5,000,  18/10.  (3)  South-west  Wash. 
Holbeach,  1,500,  14/10,  increasing  to  3,000,  13/11  (CBC).  A  census 
attempted  by  the  Wildfowl  Trust  in  Great  Britain,  12-13/11,  resulted 
in  a  total  of  5,900  for  Lincolnshire. 

80.  Brent  Goose.  43  over  Cleethorpes,  29/10/59  (WB,  CM). 
GP,  7,  11/12;  12,  25/12.  Holbeach-Wrangle,  800-1,000,  Jan.  and 
Feb.  An  early  build  up  during  Nov.,  with  1,800  off  Boston,  11/11 
(CBC). 

81.  Barnacle  Goose.  Grimsthorpe,  13/3  (ECS). 

82.  Canada  Goose.  Grimsthorpe,  max:  150,  13/12  (ECS). 
Holywell,  103,  7/8  (EJR).  Brocklesby,  7,  6/11  (EIA,  RWP,  THW). 

85.  Whooper  Swan.  Read’s  Island,  7,  27/11  (MC).  Killing- 
holme,  2,  20/11  (RM,  SB,  DR).  South  Cockerington,  4,  2/2.  40 
flying  over  Cawthorpe,  27/3  (CLO).  Sandilands  pit,  6, 21/2.  Bardney 
17/2  (EIA,  THW,  ADT).  Wisbech  S.F.,  3,  10/1  (CBC). 
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86.  Bewick’s  Swan.  Killingholme,  8,  Jan. -Mar.  (RM,  JK,  SB, 
DR).  Sandilands  pit,  4,  5/1  (JL).  Chapel  pits,  4,  10  and  31/1  (CLO). 
Burton  G.P.,  a  1st  winter  bird,  3/1-3/4  (EIA,  RWP,  RKC,  L-C). 
Grantham  S.F.,  3,  7/1;  3,  10/2  (CP,  WFC,  CGSch).  Wisbech  S.F., 
18/3  (CBC). 

91.  Buzzard.  Fewer  records  than  in  1959.  Dead,  Goxhill  (no 
date)  (DAR).  Brocklesby,  18/2  (JK,  RM). 

92.  Rough-legged  Buzzard.  One  over  North  Coates  to  N.W., 
1/10  (RKN).  GP,  9/10;  13/11.  One  arrived  Dunston  Heath  district 
early  Nov.  (ADT).  Unusual  numbers  recorded  on  the  east  coast  at 
this  time. 

93.  Sparrow  Hawk.  There  are  no  breeding  records  for  1960. 
South  Ferriby,  Nov.  (EJG).  Long  dead,  Broughton,  Aug.  (CG).  A 
pair,  Searby,  Jan.  (VN).  Brocklesby,  28/11  (RM).  Belchford,  Aug. 
(RS).  Dunholme,  Oct.  (LNA).  One  arrived  Branston  Booths  from 
east,  24/8  (ADT).  GP,  15/4.  Previous  fears  that  the  species  has  also 
practically  vanished  as  a  breeder  in  parts  of  Cambridgeshire  have  been 
confirmed. 

Harrier  Spp.  GP,  7/9  (GA).  A  “Ringtail”  not  certainly 
identified. 

99.  Marsh  Harrier.  GP,  28/5.  Butterwick  marsh,  25/8 
(MCG).  Terrington-Kirton,  4  or  5,  26/8  (CBC). 

100.  Hen  Harrier.  One  to  west  over  R.  Torne  near  Wroot, 
27/12  (J-C).  Brattleby  low  fields,  Nov.  (ADT).  GP,  24/1;  29/9; 
one  on  8  days  during  Oct.  Grimsthorpe,  a  pair,  10/10  to  13/11  (ECS). 

103.  Osprey.  Tattershall  pits,  30/8  (OVS).  Two  were  shot 
in  this  area  during  Sept,  (per  ADT). 

104.  Hobby.  Cranwell,  27/8  (WMP,  PJW).  The  last  record 
was  in  1932. 

107.  Merlin.  Tetney,  7/8;  9/10;  15/10  (CDN).  GP,  31/8; 
18/10.  Boston  Point,  27/12  (ELJ).  Wisbech  S.F.,  18/3.  Holbeach, 
30/4  and  1/5  (CBC). 

110.  Kestrel.  The  concentration  of  sight  records  in  April  and 
again  in  September  and  October  indicates  passage  migration  that  was 
previously  masked  by  resident  breeding  birds. 

117.  Quail.  Goxhill,  2/7.  Limber,  21/5  (RM,  SB,  DR). 
Cabourne,  27/6  (ADT).  New  York  area,  several  during  Aug.  (PC,  HC) 

120.  Water  Rail.  Lincoln  L.N.E.R.  pit,  12/7  (BM).  Tetney 
marsh  Oct.  and  Nov.  (CDN). 

125.  Corncrake.  One  calling,  St.  Anthony’s  bank,  Humber- 
stone  during  June  (AE).  Several  New  York  area  during  Aug.  (PC, 
HC)  GP,  5/9. 
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131.  Oystercatcher.  2-3  pairs  bred  North  Coates  (RKN). 
A  nest  at  G.P.,  9/6 ,  contained  5  eggs;  3  adults,  presumably  2  females,  in 
attendance  (FN).  GP,  400,  9/6;  a  gradual  build  up  in  numbers  Aug.- 
Sept.;  peak,  8,000,  7/9.  Wrangle,  3,500,  20/2  (CBC).  Inland: 
Bardney,  1/8  (RE). 

133.  Lapwing.  A  complex  movement  involving  large  numbers, 
28/2.  Many  hundreds  to  N.-W.  over  North  Coates;  later  a  high  level 
passage  to  east-south-east  (RKN).  On  the  same  days  ‘  thousands  ’ 
were  flying  southwards  at  G.P.  Tetney,  550  to  N.-W.,  24/7  (CDN). 
Regular  to  N.-W.,  North  Coates,  3-21/10;  then  spasmodically  until 
16/11;  900  per  hour,  9/11  (RKN). 

134.  Ringed  Plover.  G.P,  breeding  numbers  not  counted. 
Inland  records:  Bardney,  small  numbers,  26/7-23/10,  max:  9,  4/9. 
Grantham  S.F.,  19/3-16/4,  max:  6,  19/3;  autumn  max:  18,  18/9  (CP). 
Wisbech  S.F.,  small  numbers,  27/3-8/5;  7/8-30/10  (EIA,  THW, 
CGSch,  CP,  WFC,  ADT,  RKC,  L-C,  FLA,  CBC).  One  over 
Scampton  airfield,  17/9  (KB). 

135.  Little  Ringed  Plover.  Breeding  records:  Two  nests  at 

1958  site  (EIA,  RWP,  THW,  RM,  SB).  Two  young  reared  at  site 
inside  Lincoln  City  boundary  (ADT).  Passage  records:  GP,  17/7;  3/9. 
Bardney,  small  numbers,  26/7-30/9  (RKC,  L-C,  FLA,  EIA,  THW, 
PJW,  RE).  L.S.F.,  4,  7/9  (ADT).  Grantham  S.F.,  2,  18/9  (CP, 
WFC). 

136.  Grey  Plover.  Max:  Wainfleet- Wrangle,  500,  25/3.  Frei- 

ston,  500,  28/8.  Wrangle,  1,000,  27/8.  Inland:  Wisbech  S.F.,  16/10 
(CBC).  GP. 

140.  Golden  Plover.  150,  Saxilby  area,  last  seen  26/4  (DNE). 
Scampton  airfield,  50,  16/9  (KB).  South  Hykeham,  1,000,  12/3 
(PJW).  CBC,  GP. 

142.  Dotterel.  Dawsmere,  26/8  (CBC). 

143.  Turnstone.  GP,  100,  3/7.  Holbeach,  100,  1/10  (ELJ). 
Inland:  Bardney,  29/7;  20/8;  22-26/8  (ADT,  RE,  PJW,  RKC,  L-C). 

145.  Snipe.  Influx,  Bardney,  60 +,  9/10  (ADT).  Grantham 
S.F.,  300,  13/11  (CP,  WFC). 

148.  Woodcock.  “  Roding,”  Burwell,  Welton  Vale  (new  area), 
Gonerby  (CLO,  CP).  Passage  records:  Bardney,  13/3  (RE).  Gran¬ 
tham  S.F.,  24/9  (CP,  WFC).  GP,  10+,  24/1. 

150.  Curlew.  Breeding  records:  4  nests  Manton;  ca.  6  pairs  in 

1959  site  area  north  of  Lincoln,  3  nests  found  (RM,  SB,  WE,  EH, 

JC,  ADT).  Grantham  S.F.,  60,  2/7  (CP,  WFC).  GP. 

151.  Whimbrel.  GP,  spring  passage  late  May,  smaller  num¬ 
bers  than  in  previous  years;  autumn  passage  second  week  Aug.  to 
fourth  week  Sept.  Inland:  Wisbech  S.F.,  7,  14/8;  30/8  (CBC). 
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154.  Black-tailed  Godwit.  Goxhill  marsh,  3,  30/8  (RM,  SB, 
DR).  Huttoft  pit,  28/8;  3,  29/8  (EIA,  RWP,  THW,  ADT,  FN). 
GP,  3/9.  Grantham  S.F.,  30/6;  6/7;  2,  10-13/7;  7/8  (EIA,  THW, 
CP,  WFC).  Boston,  1/5  (CBC).  Holbeach,  16/4;  2,  17/7;  80,  12/8; 
180,  21/8;  9,  1/10  (CBC,  ELJ).  Wisbech  S.F.,  3,  24/4;  up  to  7  at  end 
of  July  (CBC). 

155.  Bar-tailed  Godwit.  GP,  max:  2,500,  9/10. 

156.  Green  Sandpiper.  Winter:  Laceby,  singles,  Feb.  South 

Cockerington,  26/11.  Lincoln  L.N.E.R.  pit,  27/2.  L.S.F.,  22/1. 
Grantham  S.F.,  28/2  (CP,  WFC,  CLO,  GCH,  MEP,  BM).  Spring: 
North  Coates,  13/5  (RKN)  is  the  only  record.  Autumn:  Buck  Beck, 
24/7.  Laceby,  18/6.  North  Coates,  small  numbers  daily  to  25/8. 
Chapel  St.  Leonards,  2  flying  south,  6/8.  Bardney,  26/6-5/10,  max: 
15,  4/8.  Grantham  S.F.,  22/6-23/10,  max:  20,  7/8  (CP,  WFC,  WMP, 
CGSch,  MEP,  EIA,  THW,  RWP,  ADT,  DW,  PJW,  GCH,  RKN, 
RE).  GP. 

157.  Wood  Sandpiper.  Goxhill  marsh,  9/8  (RM,  SB). 
Tetney,  7/8  (CDN).  North  Coates,  small  passage,  4-10/8.  One 
ringed  North  Coates  10/8,  was  retrapped  Wisbech  S.F.,  ten  days  later 
(RKN).  GP,  2,  19/7;  31/7;  2,  28/8;  30/8.  Bardney,  31/7-17/9, 
max:  10,  22/8  (ADT,  L-C,  RKC,  FLA,  PJW).  Grantham  S.F., 
29/7;  singles,  17/8-18/9  (CP,  WFC,  WMP).  Wisbech  S.F.,  max: 
10,  6/8  (CBC). 

161.  Redshank.  Inland  breeding  records:  Bardney,  2  pairs; 

Pyewipe,  3  pairs;  Burton  G.P.,  one  pair  (ADT,  BM).  GP. 

162.  Spotted  Redshank.  Spring:  Grantham  S.F.,  11/4. 
Holbeach,  5,  24/4  and  10/5  (CP,  WFC,  CBC).  Autumn:  S-T  Res., 
11/9  (RM,  SB,  DR).  Claxby  Pluckacre,  11/9  (EIA,  THW,  RWP). 
GP,  28/8;  2/9.  Bardney,  6-22/9,  joined  by  a  second  bird,  10/9  (EIA, 
PJW,  ADT,  THW,  RWP).  South  Hykeham,  one  flying  W.,  10/8 
(PJW).  Grantham  S.F.,  8/9;  3,  13/9  and  18/9  (CP,  WFC).  Hol¬ 
beach,  1/10  (ELJ).  Wisbech  S.F.,  max:  15,  26/9  (CBC). 

165.  Greenshank.  Spring:  Grantham  S.F.,  15/5  (CP,  WFC). 
Numerous  autumn  records  from  Goxhill  marsh,  Barrow-on-Humber, 
Tetney  marsh,  Bardney,  Grantham  S.F.,  Hykeham  G.P.  Unusual 
numbers:  GP,  20,  31/8;  Dawsmere,  20,  during  August.  Two  flocks 
over  Louth  the  night  of  16/9  (CLO). 

169.  Knot.  Inland:  Bardney,  singles,  20/8-6/9  (RKC,  L-C, 
FLA,  ADT,  PJW) ;  Wisbech  S.F.,  18/12  (CBC).  Coastal:  GP,  autumn 
max:  30,000,  mid.  Sept. 

170.  Purple  Sandpiper.  Boston  Point,  3,  21/2;  11/11  (CBC). 
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171.  Little  Stint.  More  numerous  than  for  many  years. 
Barrow  pits,  4/9;  5,  20/10  (BSP).  Goxhill  marsh,  11,  5/9;  5,  13/9; 

3,  1/10.  Brocklesby,  7,  18/9;  20/9.  East  Halton,  25/9  (RM,  DR). 
GP,  2,  28/8;  4,  15/9;  2,  3/10.  Bardney,  4/8-23/10,  max:  13,  22/9 
(ADT,  PJW,  RE,  L-C,  RKC,  FLA).  Grantham  S.F.,  11,  17/7; 

4,  8/9;  30+,  28/1 1  (EIA,  THW,  RWP,  CP,  WFC).  Kirton-Frampton, 
up  to  7,  23-24/9  (CBC).  Spalding,  13/10  (EJR).  Holbeach,  2,  1  10 
(ELJ).  Wisbech  S.F.,  23/8-2/10,  max:  14,  18/9  (CBC). 

173.  Temminck’s  Stint.  Grantham  S.F.,  3,  23/10  (CP, 
WFC).  The  7th  Lincolnshire  record  in  this  century. 

176.  Pectoral  Sandpiper.  Wisbech  S.F.,  17-18/9  (CBC). 
The  5th  Lincolnshire  record  (see  British  Birds ,  54,  185). 

178.  Dunlin.  Inland:  Bardney,  16/3;  small  numbers,  2/7-26  8; 
an  increase  to  24,  6/9;  then  a  build  up  to  max.  40,  18/10.  A  similar 
increase  noted  Grantham  S.F.,  max:  63,  16/10  (RKC,  L-C,  FLA, 
EIA,  THW,  RWP,  PJW,  RE,  CP,  WFC).  Coastal:  GP,  2,000,  23/10. 

179.  Curlew  Sandpiper.  Barrow  claypits,  4/9;  4,  20/10 
(BSP).  Grimsby,  6/9  (EC).  GP,  28/8;  small  numbers,  3-20/9. 
Bardney,  2/7  (an  early  date);  small  numbers,  3-17/9,  max:  5,  6/9. 
One  in  winter  plumage,  15-22/10  (KB,  DW,  RKC,  L-C,  FLA,  PJW, 
RE,  ADT).  Grantham  S.F.,  10,  3/9;  2,  18/9  (WMP,  CP,  WFC). 
Holbeach,  1/10  (ELJ).  Kirton  marsh,  5,  23/9  (MCG).  Wisbech  S.F., 
regular  16/8-1/10,  max:  10,  24/9  (CBC). 

181.  Sanderling.  Inland:  Bardney,  2,  20/7;  29/7  (ADT). 
Grantham  S.F.,  7,  20/3;  18/9  (EIA,  THW,  RWP,  CP,  WFC). 

184.  Ruff.  Spring:  Grantham  S.F.,  27,  19/3;  24/4;  22/5. 
Wisbech  S.F.,  3,  17/1;  9,  14/4  (CP,  WFC,  CBC).  Autumn:  Goxhill 
marsh,  9/8;  30/8.  Brigg,  27/8.  Brocklesby,  31/8  (RM,  SB,  DR). 
GP,  small  numbers,  28/8-16/9,  max:  8,  28/8;  28/10.  Bardney,  regular 
3/7-23/10,  max:  20,  6/8;  25,  3/9  (ADT,  RKC,  L-C,  FLA,  EIA,  THW 
RWP).  Grantham  S.F.,  from  30/6,  max:  8,  28/8  (CP,  WFC).  Kir¬ 
ton  marsh,  8,  6/8.  Wisbech  S.F.,  from  18/7  to  23/10,  max:  70,  24/9 
(CBC).  Winter:  now  appears  regularly  at  Grantham  S.F.,  29,  3/1; 
10,  7/1;  35,  13/11  (CP,  WFC).  Wisbech  S.F.,  3,  17/1  (CBC). 

188.  Red-necked  Phalarope.  Bardney,  30/8  (EIA,  RWP, 
THW). 

189.  Stone  Curlew.  4-5,  Humberstone  marshes,  mid-June 
(AE). 

193.  Arctic  Skua.  GP,  main  passage,  Aug.  and  Sept.  Nene- 
Holbeach,  up  to  6  during  Aug.  Boston,  of  3  on  20/8,  2  flew  inland. 
Frieston,  9,  28/8  (CBC). 

194.  Great  Skua.  GP,  2,  31/8;  2-4/9;  27/11. 

195.  Pomarine  Skua.  GP,  1/9;  3/9  (LC,  FN).  Holbeach, 
1/10,  flying  up  R.  Welland,  probably  of  this  species  (CBC,  EJR). 
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198.  Great  Black-backed  Gull.  Inland:  Lincoln  L.N.E.R. 
pit,  5,  18/1;  3,  19/1;  21/2  (BM).  Spalding  refuse  tip,  up  to  21  during 
Dec.  (EJR).  Coastal:  Chapel  Point,  southerly  passage,  20/8  (RKN). 

GP. 

199.  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull.  Inland:  Branston  Delph, 

17/3.  Bardney,  1/8;  9/8;  20/8;  3/9;  30/9.  Skellingthorpe  pits,  4,  29/9 
(ADT,  RKC,  L-C,  FLA,  PJW,  RE).  Lincoln  L.N.E.R.  pit,  31/7 
(BM).  Burton  G.P.,  9/1  (ADT).  Crowland  Washes,  2,  26/11  (EJR). 
Coastal:  Chapel  Point,  southerly  passage,  20/8  (RKN).  GP. 

207.  Little  Gull.  Chapel  Point,  18/7  (RKN).  GP,  24/7; 
2,  27/8;  28/8;  29/8;  1/9.  Bardney,  26/8  (ADT).  All  juveniles. 

Gull  spp.  Lincoln  L.N.E.R.  pit,  winter  roost  of  ca.  10,000 
during  Feb.;  90%  Black-headed,  remainder  Herring  Gulls  (ADT). 

208.  Black-headed  Gull.  Approximately  400  pairs  nested  in 

Laughton  district.  Of  these  only  about  150  were  successful.  Heavy 
losses  mainly  due  to  ponds  drying  out  and  giving  access  to  human 
predators  (HJH).  5  pairs  bred  Wisbech  S.F.  (CBC).  GP. 

211.  Kittiwake.  Grimsby,  25/5  (EC).  GP,  main  passage, 
Aug.  and  Sept. ;  up  to  300  during  Aug. 

212.  Black  Tern.  Spring:  Burton  G.P.,  2,  3/6  (ADT).  Bard¬ 
ney,  6,  11/5;  7,  12/5  (EIA,  THW,  RE).  Tattershall  G.P.,  12  during 
1st  week  May  (GA).  GP,  15/5.  Autumn:  Lambert  Hill  Pond,  2, 
mid- Aug.  (RM).  Bardney,  small  numbers,  6/8-24/9,  max:  5,  5/9 
(EIA,  THW,  WMP,  ADT,  RKC,  KB,  PJW).  Grantham  S.F.,  4,  3/9 
(WMP).  GP,  4,  25/7 ;  singles  Aug./Sept.;  3,  28/8.  Butterwick  marsh, 
26/9 ;  2,  3/10  (JSR,  MCG).  Boston,  several,  20/8-3/10,  max:  9,  26/9. 
Welland  mouth,  4,  30/8  (MCG).  Wisbech  S.F.,  3,  30/8  (CBC). 

217/218.  Common/Arctic  Tern.  Inland  breeding  records  of 
Common  Terns:  at  Coningsby  site  a  nest  with  3  eggs  15/5,  but  as  in 
1959,  no  young  seen  (RM,  SB,  ADT);  Doddington  district,  a  pair  with 
young  (RGEJ).  Inland:  spring  passage  Burton  G.P.,  18,  21/5;  Bard¬ 
ney,  18,  12/5  (RE,  KB).  CBC,  GP. 

222.  Little  Tern.  Bardney,  3,  12/5  (RE);  the  species  is  rarely 
recorded  inland.  GP,  first  spring  record,  10,  8/5.  Breeding  records 
were  scarce;  one  pair  attempted,  North  Coates;  GP,  a  very  poor  season, 
numbers  not  counted. 

223.  Sandwich  Tern.  Inland:  Pinchbeck,  passage  birds  heard 

on  evenings  of  28/7  and  4/10  (EJR).  GP. 

224.  Razorbill.  Dead,  Grimsby,  25/12  (CS). 

227.  Guillemot.  GP,  28/8;  4/9. 

232.  Stock  Dove.  North  Coates,  moderate  N.W.  passage, 
10/4;  “  a  few  hundreds  ”  same  direction,  11/4  (RKN).  GP. 

234.  Woodpigeon.  Up  to  2,000  dead  within  3  mile  radius  of 
Sleaford  during  the  spring  (CGSch).  GP. 
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Collared  Dove.  Cleethorpes,  a  nest  with  2  eggs  on  26/5,  was 
later  deserted  (RB).  Breeding  recorded  at  Greetwell  (RM).  A  pair, 
later  3,  in  Skegness;  breeding  not  proven  (MM).  GP,  17/7. 

248.  Long-eared  Owl.  Four  pairs  nested,  North  Lines.;  one 
pair  later  found  dead  (RM,  SB,  JD). 

249.  Short-eared  Owl.  A  pair  nested  unsuccessfully  North 

Lines.  (RM).  May  have  bred  Holbeach  area  (CBC).  Winter: 
Barrow-on-Humber,  Tetney,  North  Coates,  S-T  Res.,  Croxby, 
Humberstone,  R.  Rase,  Kingerby,  Bardney.  Brattleby  Low  fields  up 
to  40  during  Nov.  was  an  exceptional  number,  as  was  26  on  Welland 
washes,  26/11  (WB,  RKC,  L-C,  GCH,  ADT,  CS,  MCG,  ELJ,  CLO, 
BSP,  EJR,  KR,  CDN,  RKN,  RM,  CBC).  GP. 

252  Nightjar.  Breeding  recorded  Linwood  Warren,  1  pair; 
Scawby,  3  pairs  (RM,  PJW,  ADT). 

255.  Swift.  Late  record,  Wisbech  S.F.,  2,  1/10  (CBC). 

264.  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker.  Recorded  from  Brockles- 
by  and  Lincoln  L.N.E.R.  pit  (RM,  BM). 

265.  Wryneck.  Easton  Park,  10/5  (LC).  Spring  records  in 
Lincolnshire  are  rare. 

271.  Woodlark.  None  recorded  Scawby  area.  Eight  birds, 
described  to  RM  as  Skylarks,  found  dead  on  previously  sprayed  sugar 
beet  field  may  account  for  the  sudden  loss  of  this  Woodlark  “  colony  ” 
(RM).  GP,  18/4. 

272.  Shore  Lark.  GP,  6,  24/1;  20/10;  up  to  7  during  Nov. 

274.  Swallow.  Late  records:  Louth,  20/11  (CLO);  GP,  2,  13/11; 
Lincoln,  2,  27/11  (ADT);  Leverton,  7/12  (CBC).  GP,  moderate 
passage  Aug.  and  Sept.;  North  Coates,  25-26/8  (RKN).  Bardney,  high 
level  westerly  passage,  14/8  (PJW). 

276.  House  Martin.  Late  record,  Spalding,  21/11  (EJR). 

281.  Hooded  Crow.  GP,  up  to  40  during  Nov.  There  were 
no  inland  records. 

290.  Coal  Tit.  Coastal:  GP,  15/4;  16/4;  17/4;  9/10. 

293.  Willow  Tit.  Coastal:  GP,  6/9;  11/9. 

295.  Bearded  Tit.  Walesby,  2  males,  7/3  (J-L).  GP,  a  male, 
15/4  (MCG).  Crowland  Washes,  1-3,  12/11  (EJR).  (see  British 
Birds ,  54,  189).  The  pair  noted  in  December,  1959  in  the  Anderby 
area  was  joined  by  a  third  bird  and  they  were  seen  at  intervals  up  to 
10/4  (AES). 

296.  Nuthatch.  A  pair  bred  Brocklesby,  and  probably  a  pair 
near  Gainsborough  (RM).  The  last  breeding  record  from  north 
Lines,  was  in  1904. 

298.  Treecreeper.  Coastal:  GP,  12/9. 
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302.  Fieldfare.  First  arrivals,  small  numbers,  Tetney,  2/10 
(CDN).  North  Coates,  15/10.  GP,  2/10;  large  numbers  from  south¬ 
east,  27/10.  Passage  over  South  Hykeham,  26/10  (PJW).  Unusual 
date,  Osbournby,  18/5  (WMP). 

303.  Song  Thrush.  GP,  heavy  passage,  29/9-1/10.  Small 
influx  North  Coates  and  Donna  Nook,  28/9  (RKN). 

304.  Redwing.  Coastal  passage:  Tetney  and  Donna  Nook, 
28/9  (CDN,  RKN).  GP,  up  to  400,  29/9;  then  heavy  movements  to 
2/10;  a  further  influx,  6/10.  Inland  nocturnal  passage:  Lincoln,  11/10; 
15/10;  large  numbers,  24/10  (ADT).  South  Hykeham,  20-26/10; 
8/11  (PJW).  Pinchbeck,  11/10;  24-27/10  (EJR).  90  dead  on  tideline 
at  GP,  and  Sutton-on- Sea,  3/10,  indicates  a  “  wreck  ”  on  a  major  scale. 
Similar  corpses  were  recorded  from  E.  Yorks,  and  Suffolk  coasts  at  this 
time.  A  Redwing  examined  at  close  range  at  Lincoln,  18/2,  was 
considered  to  be  of  the  Icelandic  race  T.  i.  coburni  (ADT). 

307.  Ring  Ouzel.  Tetney,  2/10;  5/10  (CDN).  Donna  Nook, 
28/9.  Mablethorpe,  20/10  (RKN).  S-T  Res.,  2/10  (RM,  SB). 
GP,  small  numbers  associated  with  large  movements  of  Turdidae, 
29/9-6/10,  max:  8,  30/9.  Wisbech  S.F.,  1-2/10.  Boston,  1/10  (CBC). 

308.  Blackbird.  Small  influxes,  Tetney,  9/10;  23/10.  North 
Coates,  19/10;  21/10.  Mablethorpe,  22/10  (RKN,  CDN).  GP, 
12/10.  Crowland,  300  in  a  mile  of  willow-bordered  Washes,  Nov. 
(EJR). 

311.  Wheatear.  Two  pairs  bred  Risby  Warren  (RM).  Small 
numbers  Scampton  airfield,  6/8-1/10  (KB).  GP,  autumn  peak,  25, 
30/8;  a  bird  of  the  Greenland  race  O.  o.  leucorrhoa  trapped,  16/9. 

317.  Stonechat.  Barrow  pit,  2,  13/11  (BSP).  Tetney,  13/11 
(CDN).  GP,  29/5;  17/9;  26/9;  up  to  3  during  Oct.;  2,  13/11;  26/12. 
Fosdyke,  male,  1/5  (CBC). 

318.  Whinchat.  A  singing  male,  Linwood  Warren,  9/5  (PJW). 
A  pair  bred,  Branston  Booths  fen  (ADT).  GP,  autumn  peak,  12,  6/9. 

320.  Redstart.  Bred,  Holton-le-Moor  (EJG).  A  nest,  later 

destroyed,  Linwood  Warren  (ADT).  Two  juveniles,  Sleaford,  22/7- 
2/8  (CGSch).  Autumn:  Up  to  6,  North  Coates,  Sept,  (per  RKN). 
GP,  small  numbers  Sept,  and  Oct.,  no  peaks.  Holbeach,  2,  1/10  and 
14/10  (EJR,  ELJ).  CBC. 

321.  Black  Redstart.  North  Coates,  3/4.  Chapel  Point, 
51/5  (RKN). 

325.  Robin.  North  Coates,  influx  of  continental  birds,  29-30/9 
(RKN).  Large  arrivals,  GP,  at  this  time. 

327.  Grasshopper  Warbler.  Singing  males:  Up  to  8  Burwell 
Wood;  7,  S-T  Res.;  Kenwick;  Linwood  Warren;  Lincoln  L.N.E.R. 
pit;  Stapleford  Old  Moor  (GCH,  ADT,  CLO,  JL,  BM).  Passage: 
GP,  4/9. 
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333.  Reed  Warbler.  A  possible  pre-migrational  gathering  of 
ca.  20  in  small  patch  of  reeds,  Barrow-on-Humber,  4/9  (BSP).  2  pairs 
bred,  Bardney  (ADT).  Coastal:  GP,  4/9;  21/9. 

340.  Icterine  Warbler.  GP,  26/9.  (see  British  Birds>  54,  192). 

Icterine/Melodious  Warbler.  A  bird,  which  was  one  or  other 
of  these  Hippolais  warblers,  watched  at  close  quarters  in  a  Louth 
garden,  28/8  (CLO).  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  separating  these  two 
species  in  the  field,  we  have  decided  to  follow  the  Rare  Birds  Com¬ 
mittee’s  decision  on  the  matter,  (see  British  Birds ,  54,  192). 

343.  Blackcap.  Winter:  A  male,  Alford,  Feb.  (DEH).  A 

female  ringed  Heligoland,  8/10,  retrapped  North  Coates,  5  days  later 
(RKN).  '  GP. 

344.  Barred  Warbler.  GP,  21/8. 

356.  Chiffchaff.  Heard  in  breeding  season  at  Burwell  Wood, 
Panton,  Welbourn  (CLO,  ADT).  Passage:  GP,  small  numbers. 
Sept.  A  bird  of  the  northern  race,  Ph.  c.  abietinus ,  2/10  (TVBW). 
Winter:  Bully  Wells,  Sleaford,  22/12  (CGSch). 

360.  Yellow-browed  Warbler.  GP,  28/9.  The  last  record 
for  Lincolnshire  was  in  1949.  (see  British  Birds ,  54,  193). 

365.  Firecrest.  GP,  2/10.  The  last  Lincolnshire  record  was 
in  1952. 

368.  Pied  Flycatcher.  Spring:  Tetney,  one  dead  on  tideline, 
22/5  (CDN).  North  Coates,  13/5  (RKN).  Grimoldby,  May  (CLO). 
GP,  8/5;  3,  13  and  14/5;  2,  15/5;  this  number  of  spring  records  is 
exceptional.  Autumn:  Cleethorpes,  1/10  (KR).  Tetney,  2,  1/9 
(CDN).  North  Coates,  21/9;  1/10.  Donna  Nook,  29/9  (RKN). 
Limber,  25/8  (RM,  EH).  GP,  small  numbers  late  Aug.  and  Sept., 
no  peaks.  Boston,  30/8  (MCG). 

370.  Red-breasted  Flycatcher.  One  trapped  Low  Farm, 
Tetney,  1/10  (CDN).  GP,  2,  2/10;  8/10;  9/10.  The  highest  number 
ever  recorded  in  Lines,  in  one  year. 

376.  Tree  Pipit.  Breeding  records  from,  Hartsholme/Dodding- 
ton  area,  Linwood  Warren  (ADT,  GCH).  GP. 

380.  Pied/White  Wagtail.  Marked  westerly  passage,  Bardney, 
9/8  (PJW,  ADT).  White  Wagtail:  North  Coates,  10/4  and  26/9 
(RKN);  GP,  4/9;  Burton  G.P.,  15/4;  L.S.F.,  16/4  (ADT). 

381.  Grey  Wagtail.  Five  juveniles  Sleaford  area  during  May 

almost  certainly  reared  locally  (CGSch).  Lincoln  L.N.E.R.  pit,  2, 
20/7  (BM).  Winter  records:  Barton  Haven,  Croxby,  Laceby,  Louth, 
Lincoln  L.N.E.R.  pit,  Grantham  S.F.,  Haverholme  (max:  7,  1/10), 
Wisbech  S.F.  (CBC,  CGSch,  GCH,  CLO,  BSP,  BM).  CBC. 

382.  Yellow  Wagtail.  A  pair  which  nested  Limber  is  RM’s 
first  record  for  the  area.  Bardney,  westerly  passage,  9/8;  sudden 
increase  in  numbers,  26/8;  a  bird  of  the  Blue-headed  race  M.  f.  flava, 
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4/8  (ADT,  PJW).  Coastal  passage:  GP,  small  numbers,  24/8-3/9. 
North  Coates,  5/11  (late  record)  (RKN). 

383.  Waxwing.  Leasingham,  4/4  (per  WMP). 

384.  Great  Grey  Shrike.  A  mile  south  of  Ferriby  sluice, 
16/11  (DEC).  GP,  18/9;  22/10. 

385.  Lesser  Grey  Shrike.  GP,  an  immature,  11/10,  is  the 
first  record  for  Lincolnshire,  (see  British  Birds ,  54,  194). 

386.  Woodchat  Shrike.  GP,  7/6.  The  first  record  for 
Lincolnshire,  (see  British  Birds ,  54,  194). 

388.  Red-backed  Shrike.  Scallows  Hall,  Wold  Newton, 
male,  16/6  (BW,  LW).  Bardney,  22-26/9  (ADT,  PJW,  RKC,  L-C). 

391.  Hawfinch.  Greetwell  Warren,  3/4  (RM). 

392.  Greenfinch.  15,000-20,000  of  the  vast  flocks  at  Wisbech 
S.F.  during  Feb.  were  of  this  species  (CBC). 

393.  Siskin.  Winter  records  from,  S-T  Res.,  Brocklesby, 
Grimsthorpe,  Bourne  (RM,  SB,  WE,  TB).  Passage:  North  Coates, 
13,  28/9.  Donna  Nook,  8,  28/9  (RKN).  GP,  good  numbers,  21/9- 
23/9,  max:  45. 

396.  Twite.  Bardney,  3,  2/1  (ADT);  Spalding,  sewage  outfall, 

3,  5/12  (EJR);  inland  records  are  unusual.  North  Coates,  first  arrivals, 
13/10  (RKN).  GP. 

397.  Redpoll.  Bardney,  up  to  10  from  1/1-28/3.  Birds  of  the 

nominate  race,  C.  /.  flammea ,  the  Mealy  Redpoll,  were  present  on 
1/1 ;  2,  7/2;  2,  13/2  (ADT,  RKC,  FLA).  CBC,  GP. 

464.  Crossbill.  Limber,  5/1  (RM). 

468.  Rrambling.  Bardney,  300+,  13/2.  Many  hundreds, 
Nocton/Branston  fens,  Feb.  and  Mar.  (ADT).  Wisbech  S.F.,  3,000, 
21/2  (CBC).  GP. 

422.  Lapland  Bunting.  Tetney  marsh,  6,  up  to  13/3;  9,  5/11 
(RKN,  RM,  RH,  KR,  CDN).  Small  passage  over  North  Coates  from 
19/10;  max:  30+,  12/11  (RKN).  GP,  13/11. 

423.  Snow  Bunting.  Inland:  Scampton  airfield,  up  to  50, 
9-10/1  (KB).  Coastal:  Humberstone,  2,  4/12  (KR).  Buck  Beck, 
3,  21/2.  Tetney,  60,  28/2  (RKN).  S-T  Res.,  max:  25,  31/1  (CLO). 
Chapel  St.  Leonards,  25,  31/1.  GP,  300,  24/1;  up  to  150  during 
Feb.;  205,  in  three  parties,  arrived  12/11;  Dec.  max:  100.  Abundant 
in  Jan.  on  S.  Wash — a  new  development,  e.g.  300+,  Holbeach,  17/1 
(CBC). 

424.  House  Sparrow.  Crowland  Washes,  large  numbers 

moving  south,  12/11  (EJR).  GP. 

425.  Tree  Sparrow.  GP,  main  passage,  7-12/10,  max:  400, 
12/10.  Up  to  2,000,  Wisbech  S.F.,  Feb.;  and  500  still  present,  2/5 
(CBC). 


